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“Jenny” steam cleaner 


bites soil harder,...fhanks to 


SOLVAY LIQUID CAUSTIC POTASH 
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In Homestead Valve Manufacturing Company’s 
“Jenny’® a heavy-duty liquid detergent containing 
Solvay® Caustic Potash quickly makes sludge-laden 
metal come whistle-clean. 


More reactive caustic potash helps produce more 
soluble reaction products and less viscous solutions. 


Caustic potash in a heavy-duty liquid cleaning 
compound can provide a greater concentration in 
stock solutions to reduce make-up time in compari- 
son with sodium based products. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


hemical 


SOLVAY branch offices and dealers are located in major centers from coast to coast. 


Why not find out what Solvay Liquid Caustic 
Potash can mean in your formulations? Technical 
help, samples, and additional information are avail- 
able for the asking. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


We are interested in caustic potash information. 


(0 Please send data on recommended formula for liquid 
cleanser to be used for 





(C Please have representative call. 
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DRACCO AIRSTREAM CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 
including remotely controlled discharge 
and flow diverter mechanisms, are in- 
tegrated with storage facilities at poly- 
propylene plant. They are typical of 
the Dracco systems which serve the 
majority of some dozen polypropylene 
plants now on stream or being built. 


handling polypropylene 


...@Job for specialists in air conveying 


Polypropylene is trying to crack the 
highly competitive plastics market. 
Success depends on lowering produc- 
tion costs through advanced methods 
and equipment such as automatic, 
through-process bulk handling. 
Handling polypropylene isa Dracco 
specialty, developed through un- 
equaled experience in air conveyor 
engineering for producers of other 
petrochemical-based plastics. For 
example, some 80 per cent of the 
nation’s polyethylene plants are 
equipped with Dracco Airstream 


See Chemical Engineering 
Catalog for details ...or 
write for 32-page Bul. 530, 


““Dracco Airstream Conveyors: D we a GC C i 


Conveyor Systems. Now, most poly- 
propylene producers are looking to 
Dracco for bulk handling as modern 
as their new product. 

Dracco engineers are at home in 
the special areas of knowledge re- 
quired for a true “systems” approach 
to bulk handling problems in these 
plants. This is applied in compre- 
hensive conveyor networks that can 
move materials from dryers through 
process to storage and bagging or 
bulk loading. 

Low-cost, programmed handling is 


accomplished with centralized auto- 
matic control. Materials flow smooth- 
ly on an enclosed stream of filtered 
air or inert gas . . . without dust, 
waste, discoloration or contamina- 
tion. Systems may be expanded easily, 
with minimum engineering, when 
handling requirements increase. 
Why not place your bulk handling 
problems in the hands of specialists? 
Call or write: Dracco Division of 
Fuller Co., Harvard Avenue & East 
116th Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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Dixon marks its first entry into the national market to meet 
the nation’s growing demand for Hydrofluoric Acid in 


the manufacture of jet fuels, aerosols, propellants and 


other space-age products. Produced by the most mod- 


ern techniques in the newest plant at Paulsboro, 
New Jersey, Dixon HF is shipped and handled 
in complete safety wherever it goes. Dixon 
technical service helps you to use it safely 
and economically in storage or in process. 

We invite your inquiries. 
Executive Offices:1260 Broad Street, Bloomfield, 


New Jersey 


Sales Offices:Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Paulsboro, New Jersey 
Providence, Rhode Island 

















































ON THE COVER: The man behind the slide rule is A. G. Eick- 
meyer, Kansas consulting engineer and inventor of the cost- 
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streams. For details, see p. 42. 
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Get the precise moisture protection you need 


Choose the Capcote* PE sheet 
that saves you most. Don’t pay for 
more moisture protection than you need! 
St. Regis® offers 5 different Capcote PE 
grades to choose from and one of these 
sheets will meet your exact needs. With 
Capcote PE, you can now up-grade your bag 
specifications . . . get the most effective 
moisture resistance at lowest cost. The rea- 
son? You pay for performance, not weight. 


And Capcote PE performance is un- 
beatable; provides greater cold-weather 
strength and pliability plus increased re- 
sistance to acid and alkali. No wonder so 
many economy-minded packagers are 


*Trademark 











switching to top-quality Capcote PE. 


In fact, the use of PE has nearly tripled 
since 1956, and the big swing came last 
year with the introduction of Capcote PE. 
For further information, speak to your 
St. Regis representative. Be sure to ask 
him for your free Capcote PE Selector. 


Capcote PE is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the right machinery to pack it, plus 
the services of skilled engineers. To meet 
your future needs, this program also in- 
cludes continued research to develop im- 
proved packaging methods and economies. 








PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St. Regis (*) Bac DIVISION 


PAPE COMPANY 


In Canada, contact St. Regis Consolidated Packaging Co., Ltd. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Antimerger Law Is Archaic 


ENFORCING A BAD LAW to the hilt is sometimes the quickest 
way to generate the impetus to change the law. And seeing that young 
Attorney-General Robert Kennedy apparently intends to wield the 
Clayton Act’s antimerger amendment as industriously as have his 
Republican predecessors, we hope the newly convened 87th Congress 
will soon recognize that this legal provision is archaic and unworkable. 

Latest example of how poorly that law squares with today’s economic 
realities is the Justice Dept.’s antitrust suit (CW Business Newsletter, 
Jan. 14) against Penn-Olin Chemical Co., infant offspring of Penn- 
salt Chemicals and Olin Mathieson. 

In filing this suit, Robert A. Bicks—a zealous antitrust chief right 
up to his last day in office—was really launching an attack against joint 
ventures in general. He told the press that he was taking the warpath 
only against joint ventures in which the parent companies are “sub- 
stantial competitors.” But how meaningful is that qualification? On 
the one hand, organizations that are all-out rivals—such as Ford and 
Chevrolet—never try to set up joint ventures. And on the other hand, 
competition nowadays is so many-faceted and criss-crosses so many in- 
dustry lines that almost any live-wire company finds itself competing 
one way or another with almost any other. 

Let’s look at Penn-Olin, whose $6.5-million sodium chlorate plant at 
Calvert City, Ky., is scheduled to come onstream late this year. One 
parent company (Pennsalt) is a producer and marketer of sodium 
chlorate, ranking third in this three-entry field. The other parent com- 
pany (Olin Mathieson) is a large buyer of sodium chlorate, both for 
use in its Packaging Division’s pulp and paper operations and for re- 
sale by its Chemicals Division. The largest market for sodium chlorate 
is as an intermediate for chlorine dioxide bleach in pulp and paper 
mills; in this application, the stiffest competition is from makers of 
chlorine (CW, Sept. 17, ’60, p. 42). 

Bicks surely would not have reached for his Clayton Act six-shooter 
if either Pennsalt or Olin Mathieson had embarked on that same 
Calvert City project alone. Yet for all other actual and prospective 
producers of sodium chlorate, the business consequences would have 
been almost exactly the same. 

Another thing: the Penn-Olin venture might have encouraged other 
pulp and paper manufacturers to approach the two larger sodium 
chlorate producers, Hooker Chemical and American Potash & Chemi- 
cal, with an eye to setting up similar joint ventures. This would 
certainly enhance competition; but the law, Bicks indicates, wouldn’t 
stand for anything like that. 

The fact is, by joint ventures companies can fill gaps in the busi- 
ness framework with almost perfect fit, great efficiency and low cost. 
Such ventures have not created fearsome monopolies or vicious price- 
fixing rings; rather, they have been a valuable device for companies 
striving to keep pace with the lightning changes of technology and na- 
tional requirements. 

The new Congress should revamp the antimerger amendment, 
making it clear that no stigma attaches to joint ventures that are simply 
efforts by industry to keep up to date and supply needed services and 
materials. 
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United States Steel Corporation’s nitrogen 
products plant near Provo, Utah, produces 
chemical fertilizers and industrial acid. 


T 3 ; y. ye 4 Built at the site of U. S. Steel’s Geneva 
: W | () | () | 5 () be ' r. > ; Works, the chemical facility utilizes coke oven 
: j a it ae ) gas recovered from steelmaking process to 
fr « i produce anhydrous ammonia. In its liquid 
rr form, the product is stored at approximately 
q Wu four times atmospheric pressure in the twin 
) Hortonspheres shown above. Designed, fabri- 
; @ i! cated and erected by CB&I, each structure is 
f\ n 1 V ( 0) 1 ‘ h\ th iT) f) rn p 60 ft. in diameter and has a 2,100-ton capacity. 
mini Wu PEEREEWEE id Wherever chemical products are processed 
; i or stored, you’ll find CB&I Craftsmanship in 

Steel. For details write our nearest office. 


Cuicaco Bripce & Iron COMPANY... 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Gl CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
. : OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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LETTERS 


Office Copiers 


To THE EpiTor: Your article 
“Chemicals Find New Office Copying 
Jobs” (Nov. 12, 60, p. 31) presents, 
in general, a well-written picture of the 
dynamic copying industry. . . . 

In addition to providing the best 
copy, as your article states, Photostat 
Photocopiers also provide conveni- 
ence, economy and versatility. Models 
are available that provide copies at a 
rate up to 10 copies per minute (when 
the originals are positioned two-up). 
The size of the unit (4x8 ft.) puts it 
outside of the “desk top” class, of 
course, but it probably occupies no 
more floor space than the several desk 
models that would be required to turn 
out equal production. 

Photostat Photocopiers are ideally 
suited to supply copies for office usage, 
and should certainly be included in 
any compilation of units intended for 
. .. Office routine. ... 

LAWRENCE F. VAN MANEN 
Photostat Corp. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Fairmont Is Non-U 


To THE EpiTor: Page 94 CHEMICAL 
WEEK for Dec. 10 has a familiar sight: 

Fairmont, W. Va., is reported as 
Fairmount. 

This is about as confusing as Mesabi 
for the famous iron range, Mesaba 
for the town and Missabe for the rail- 
road that serves the area... . 

FRANK E. SHAFFER 
The Charleston Gazette 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Sulfur Processes 


To THE EpiTor: Your article 
about two processes for recovering 
sulfur from hydrogen sulfide (Jan. 7, 
p. 33) is interesting. 

We try to specialize in the sulfur 
field, so we are especially attentive 
when “improved” processes come 
along. 

The Stretford process produces a 
wet cake at a manufactured-gas loca- 
tion. In the U.S., on the other hand, 
there are few acid plants that burn 
anything containing a smell of sulfur 
(e.g., filter cake, sulfur bin bottoms, 
sludge); consequently a dry, solid, 
reasonably pure product is required. 
It is safe to conclude, I think, that 


the Stretford process will not cause 
other sulfur producers to quiver in 
their sulfur piles. 

The Haines process is also interest- 
ing for its indicated shortcuts and, 
as you state, “it avoids contamina- 
tion of the sulfur product with or- 
ganic compounds.” Reasonable purity 
and cost factors may be the impor- 
tant considerations in this process. At 
the moment, however, the conven- 
tional Claus process production is 
causing the greatest concern to the 
larger Frasch producers. 

SEYMOUR SCHWARTZ 
President 

S. Schwartz & Associates 
New York 


Tankful, Not Pailful 


To THE Epitor: I am probably 
one of the many people who would 
like to make some quick money if I 
could only find the market for that 
40¢/gal. water you mention in your 
’°61 Forecast (Dec. 24, ’60, p. 42). 

THOMAS M. CHILTON 

Marketing Research Division 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


The correct figure, of course, 
should be 40¢/1,000 gal., as was 
reported in our Technology News- 
letter of Dec. 10, ’60.—Eb. 


ME=TINGS 


American Society for Test'ag Mateii- 
als, committee week; topic: symposium 
on fire tests methods (Feb. 1); )ether- 
lands Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 3. 


National Assn. o. Purchasing Agents, 
midwinter conference, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, Feb. 1-2. 


Industrial management and engineer- 
ing conference, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Feb. 2-3. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., Inc., Statler 
Hilton Hotel, New York City, Feb. 3. 


Society of the Chemical Industry, 
Perkin Medal Dinner. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, Feb. 3 


Society of the Plastics Industry, rein- 
forced-plastics division conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 7-9. 


Americen Coke and Coa! Chemicals 
Institute, regional meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 9. 


Chemical Morket 
Shoreham Hotel, 
Feb. 15-i7. 


Research Assn., 
Washington, D.C., 





TRAPPED! 


A new Cowles germicidal 
dust-control oil catches 
harmful dust and bacteria to 
make mops and cleaning 
cloths work better. Cowles 
furnishes organic and inorganic 
processing chemicals for com- 
mercial laundries, the food 
and beverage industries, metal 
finishers and chemical com- 
pounders. For new things in 
chemical know-how, keep 
your eye on Cowies. 


NEW PRODUCTS jm 
NEW FACILITIES 
NEW THINKING 


COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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I PROVED MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY 
TO REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


BY PREVENTING SHUT-DOWNS! 


= — 
= i 


eT LLL —_.e 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE leadership shows again...with an 


advanced European concept to produce a truly unique 
aid-to-industry...our proved AXIAL FLOW ROTARY COMPRESSOR 
with Helical-shaped rotors! No reciprocating parts! 

No valves! No metal-to-metal contact provides maximum 
reliability...with high efficiency...at minimum costs! 


HELICAL-SHAPED ROTORS . . . BY FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Smooth, economical compression with OIL-FREE delivery! 


DEVELOPED IN SWEDEN! PROVED IN EUROPE! WIDELY USED IN U.S.A.! 
Now—Fairbanks-Morse is in full production on our revolutionary Rotary Compressor 
... at our large Beloit, Wisconsin plant. The leaders of AMERICAN industry now 

use our Rotary Compressor... with PROVED results! 


CAPACITY UP TO 21,000 CFM—PRESSURE UP TO 250 PSIG 
... With a standard line of integrated frame sizes! 


MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY! LOW MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS! 
HIGH EFFICIENCY! 


SMALL SPACE REQUIREMENTS—LOW WEIGHTS! MINIMUM VIBRATION! 
STABLE PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS! SPEED FLEXIBILITY! 
FAMOUS FAIRBANKS-MORSE QUALITY! 

A VERSATILE ASSET TO MANY OPERATIONS! 


Our new Compressor is your logical choice for a wide variety of applications: 


e Chemical and petrochemical process industries ¢ Refinery process industries 
e Heavy mass-production industries ¢ Steel industry—coke oven gas compression 
¢ Many other general purpose industrial and process uses. 


Discover How The New F-M Rotary Compressor Can Step Up The Efficiency 
of YOUR Operations and Cut Down Maintenance Costs: Send for your copy of the 
New Fairbanks-Morse Compressor Bulletin Number ACO100.4. 


Write to A. C. English, General Manager, Compressor Division 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Fairbanks Morse 


Compressor Division 


A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COMPONENT OF 
FAIRBANKS WHITNEY CORPORATION 


See It at the AIChE Petrochemical and Refining Exposition—Booth 208-210. 
February 26-March 1 in New Orleans 





Industry uses 


Eastman Antioxidants 


to control ancidity 


gum formation 


embrittlement 


discoloration 


decomposition 


acid formation 


Oxidative deterioration of organic compounds is a com- 
plex phenomenon which takes its toll in a variety of 
ways. Waxes, fats and fat-containing foods turn rancid, 
gums form in petroleum products, rubber and plastics 
become embrittled, acid numbers climb in certain alde- 
hydes and alcohols. Many oxygen-sensitive materials 
can be effectively stabilized, however, through the intel- 
ligent use of antioxidants. 

How antioxidants function can best be understood by 
examining the mechanism of autoxidation. One theory 
holds that autoxidation is a series of chain reactions 
initiated by an excited or high-energy electron breaking 
away from an unsaturated hydrocarbon molecule, taking 
a proton along with it. In effect, this is equivalent to the 
loss of a hydrogen atom, thus forming a hydrocarbon 
free radical. If any oxygen is present, the free radical 
instantly combines with it to form a peroxide free 
radical. 

At this point, the reaction takes one of two directions. 

In the first, the peroxide free radical, seeking a pro- 
ton, reacts with and removes a hydrogen atom from an- 
other molecule of the hydrocarbon compound to form a 
hydroperoxide. The reaction, however, leaves the second 
hydrocarbon molecule with an unpaired electron, thus 
creating a new hydrocarbon free radical. The new hydro- 
carbon free radical forms a new peroxide free radical to 
ree _t with and remove the hydrogen atom from a third 
molecule of the hydrocarbon compound, etc., etc. A self- 
perpetuating chain reaction results. 

The hydroperoxides so formed undergo further reac- 
tions resulting in the formation of carbonyl compounds. 
These reactions are not fully understood but probably in- 
volve the oxidative action of the hydroperoxides on the 
double boncs of the unsaturated hydrocarbon or further 
oxidation of the hydroperoxides themselves. The car- 
bonyl compounds result in an increase in the acid num- 
ber of various aldehydes and alcohols, and off-flavor and 
-odor in fat-containing food products. 


polymerization 


In the second type of reaction, the peroxide free radi- 
cal causes crosslinking and chain scission. In plastics 
and rubber, these reactions are manifest as film em- 
brittlement and general loss of physical properties. 
High-molecular-weight compounds are formed in petro- 
leum products by the action of oxygenated free radicals 
on unsaturated hydrocarbon constituents. 

Antioxidants are effective because they preferentially 
supply the hydrogen atom needed by the hydrocarbon 
free radical to restore its electron ring structure. When 
the free radical captures the hydrogen atom, its activity 
is terminated, and consequently the chain reaction that 
leads to formation of polymers and carbonyl compounds 
is checked. 

Antioxidants are of three types, classified according 
to the manner in which they donate hydrogen atoms: 


1) Amine type (hydrogen atom comes from the amine 
group). 
Example: phenylenediamines 


2) Phenolic type (hydrogen atom comes from the hy- 
droxyl group). 


Example: alkylated phenol 


3) Combination (hydrogen atom comes from both 
groups). 
Example: p-aminophenol 


Eastman antioxidants are performing this function 
efficiently in the products of many companies, in many 
different fields. If you have a product that might benefit 
from protection against oxygen, investigate Eastman 
antioxidants. Eastman has long experience in this field 
and maintains fully-equipped laboratories staffed with 
antioxidant specialists ready to help you evaluate the 
benefits of using antioxidants in your products. Your 
inquiry is invited. Write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, 
TENNESSEE. 


Eastman Antioxidants 
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Tenamene® 1 Tecquinol® 
(a p-Aminophenol) (Hydroquinone) 2.5-Di-tert 
SNR = ssamedennationndl r ; 
Tenamone 3 Tenex® BHT Hydroquinone Teeateoes Inhibitor THBP 
tech. grad d 
(tech. gra ?) ~ grade) Monomethyl (Quinones) (Trihydroxy- 


; Ether 
(Alkylated Phenols*) (Hy eroqunone butyrophenone) 
er 





Tenox BHA RES 
Tenamene 2 (Phenol Ether*) Mono-tert- 


Tenamene 30 butyihydroquinone 
Where Tenamene 31 ee Drtert Tenox PG 
Eastman Eastozone® 32 butylhydroquinone | (pet Gallate*) 

(Phenylenediamines) Toluhydroquinone veer See 
Antioxidants (Alkylated 


are used Hydroquinones) 





























Alcohols 
Aldehydes 
Aviation Gasoline 























Cereals 








Chewing Gum Base 








Cosmetics 

Edible Animal Fats 
Edible Vegetable Oils 
Essential Oils 

Ester Gums 












































Flavoring Ingredients 





Industrial Fats 





Insecticides 











Insulating Oils 
Jet Fuel 
Mineral Oils 
Monomers 
Motor Fuels 









































Packaging Materials 
Paints 

















Paraffin 











Polyethylene 








Polymers 











Rosin Acids 
Rubber Goods 
Soap 
Solvents 
Turbine Oils 


Vitamins 




































































*These antioxidants are supplied alone and in many different ratios and combinations to meet 
specific processing or service requirements: Tenox 2, Tenox 4, Tenox 6, Tencx 7, Tenox R, Tenox S-1. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Boston; Chicago; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Detroit; Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; Kansas City, Mo.; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Louis. 
West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle, 
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Ethylene Oxide and Propylene Oxide provide 
a better way to separate oil and water 


Millions of barrels of crude oil come to the 
surface in the form of annoyingly stable water- 
in-oil emulsions. Obviously, you’d never attempt 
to separate commercial quantities of oil from 
water with a simple laboratory centrifuge. 


There’s a better way . . . petroleum demul- 
sifiers, formulated with ethylene oxide and pro- 
pylene oxide, separate crude oil from water for 
a fraction of a cent per barrel. Most petroleum 
demulsifiers are mixtures of highly complex or- 
ganic compounds. Ethylene oxide and propylene 
oxide are added to the basic demulsifier nucleus 
to achieve desired surface-active properties. The 
ratios of these oxides are varied to adjust the 
hydrophobe-hydrophile balance. The molecules 
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are then modified to satisfy individual require- 
ments. 

Such custom building of molecules with 
ethylene oxide and propylene oxide is an estab- 
lished practice. For example, detergent manu- 
facturers react fatty acids, fatty alcohols, fatty 
amines, and alkylated phenols with ethylene 
oxide to form polyoxyethylated derivatives which 
are employed as detergents, dispersants, stabi- 
lizers, and emulsifiers. 


And propylene oxide finds extensive use in 
formulating polyether diols and triols for the 
growing polyurethane industry. 

Jefferson is interested in any program in- 
volving these oxides . . . let our technical service 
people help you. 





DE and PROPYLENE ONDE 


ETHYLENE OXIDE 


SPECIFICATIONS SELECT PROPERTIES 


Water, wt.% 0.03 max. Boiling point, 760 mm. 10.73°C. 
Aldehyde as acetaldehyde, wt.% 0.010 max. Explosive limits in air by volume 3-100% 
Acidity as acetic, wt.% .0.002 max. Flash point (open cup) <0°F. 
Non-volatile residue, gms./100 ml. 0.010 max. Specific gravity, 20/20°C. 0.8711 
Residual odor 2 ..None Specific heat (liquid) 0.44 cal./gm./°C. 
Color .........Water-white Weight, 20°C 7.25 Ibs./gal. 
Inorganic chloride as Cl gS 8 a eo 

Acetylene. . Nil 





PROPYLENE OXIDE 


SPECIFICATIONS SELECT PROPERTIES 

Specific gravity, 20/20°C..... 0.829 min. Boiling point, 760 mm. LS sip I 

0.831 max. 
Acidity as acetic, wt.% 0.005 max. 
Water, wt.% ..... 0.10 max. 
Color, Pt-Co scale 10 max. 
Residual odor... None 
Aldehyde as propionaldehyde, wt.% 0.05 max. 
Boiling range, ASTM, °C. ; 33.0-37.0 





Explosive limits in air by volume ..2.1-38.5% 
Flash point (open cup) en —35°F. 
Specific gravity, 20/20°C. ee: 0.8305 
Specific heat (liquid) 0.51 cal./gm./°C. 
Weight, 20°C. 6.92 Ibs./ gal. 


SHIPPING AND HANDLING TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Ethylene oxide and propylene oxide are available from Jefferson For detailed specifications, applications, stor- 
in 10,000-, 6,000-, and 4,000-gal. tank cars (I.C.C. Spec. 105-A- age, handling and bibliography on ethylene oxide 
100-W) and E. O. in 400-Ib. net drums (I.C.C. Spec. 5P), P. O. in and propylene oxide, request the respective Tech- 


370-Ib. net drums (I.C.C. Spec. 17C) .. . red labels required. — Brochures. Also, comprehensive 
literature surveys 


on these two ox- 
hazard in handling and storage. All equipment including piping, ides are yours for 
storage tanks and relief valves used in the handling’ of these oxides the asking .. . Jef- 
should be of carbon steel or stainless steel and with a minimum work- ferson Chemical 

: £5 ‘ , h fh ’ Company, Inc., 1121 
ing pressure of 50 psig. Complete methods of handling and precau- Walker Avenue, 
tionary measures are available from our technical service people . . . P. O. Box 303, Hous- 


let them assist you in any phase of your oxide program. ton 1, Texas. 


Both ethylene oxide and propylene oxide represent a potential 


HOUSTON * NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND es —s ss —s - 4-7 OF, 
CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO CHEMICALS 
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ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR 


INDUSTRY 


New $20 million Ethylene and Ethylene Oxide plant 
to go on stream for SunOlin in 1961 


FACILITIES WILL PRODUCE 225,000,000 LBS. OF ETHYLENE 
AND 55,000,000 LBS. OF ETHYLENE OXIDE PER YEAR 


The Lummus Company has been awarded the contract to 
design, engineer and construct a $20 million ethylene and 
ethylene oxide plant for SunOlin Chemical Company at 
Claymont, Delaware. 

The plant is scheduled to go on stream late in 1961, and 
will have a design capacity of 225,000,000 Ibs. of ethylene 
and 55,000,000 Ibs. of ethylene oxide per year. Existing 
facilities will be modified to permit production of 12,000,000 
cubic feet of high-purity hydrogen and up to 1,000,000 
cubic feet of carbon monoxide per day. 

The new units will be located at Claymont, Delaware, 
adjacent to the Sun Oil Company’s Marcus Hook Refinery 
which will supply the raw material for the plant. 

A substantial portion of the products produced will be 
used to supply the requirements of major chemical com- 
panies in the area. To permit efficient delivery of ethylene 
and other petrochemicals, a multiple pipe line crossing will 
be laid under the Delaware River from the site to serve cus- 
tomers in the expanding Southern New Jersey industrial area. 

The remainder of the production will be used in the manu- 
facture of products marketed through existing sales outlets 
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of Sun Oil Company and Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, the joint owners of SunOlin 

The plant will employ Lummus’ low-temperature ethyl- 
ene separation process, which provides high separation 
efficiencies and unusual flexibility and reliability; and Shell 
Development Company's ethylene oxide process, which 
offers the advantages of unusually high yields and virtual 
elimination of waste disposal problems encountered in the 
classic Chlorohydrin Process. 

SunOlin is the fourteenth ethylene, and the fifth Shell 
Process ethylene oxide plant to be designed, engineered, 
and constructed throughout the world by Lummus. 

Lummus has over 50 years’ experience in the design and 
construction of more than 850 plants for the world-wide 
process industries. Call Lummus on your next project. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, Houston, Washington, D. C., Montreal, 
London, Paris, The Hague, Madrid; Engineering Develop- 
ment Center: Newark, N. J. 














How to have nerves of Fe 


AMSCO is first in solvent sales because 


AMSCO is first in research. If you’re nerv- 
ous about solvent problems call AMSCO. 
You'll get what you want, where you want 
it, when you want it. . 


_y AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 


SD NEW YORK CHICAGO §=©—-_LOS ANGELES 
SERVICE COAST-10-COAST F turer HI, Cheapo Mince South Gee, Gite 
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WHEN YOU BUY FORMALDEHYDE FOR U.F. RESINS 


Making U. F. Resins? Allied Chemical’s U. F. Concen- 
trate-85 gives you the highest concentration of formal- 
dehyde available in easy to handle liquid form. What’s 
more ... you save money five ways over urea and formal- 
dehyde compounded separately. Here’s how: 


FASTER PROCESSING because there’s less water to evapo- 
rate. U. F. Concentrate-85 gives you 60% formaldehyde, 
25% urea, only 15% water. 

LESS MATERIALS HANDLING because formaldehyde is of 
high concentration with urea in liquid form. 

LESS KETTLE CAPACITY, LESS STEAM REQUIRED because 
with a higher concentration of active ingredients, you 
can use a smaller kettle—or produce bigger batches with 
existing equipment. 

NO HEATED STORAGE—You don’t need it even though 
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U. F. Concentrate-85 gives you the highest concentration 
of formaldehyde available. 
LESS STORAGE CAPACITY for a given amount of active 
ingredients. Water content of U. F. Concentrate-85 is a 
minimal 15%. 

You'll find more details in Allied’s 36-page brochure 
“U. F. Concentrate-85.” Write for it. 

For specifications and local offices, see our insert in 
Chemical Materials Catalog, page 272A and in Chemical 
Week Buyers Guide, puge 27. 
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NITROGEN DIVISION 
Dept. UF6-7-3, 40 Rector Street. New York 6, N. Y 
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Urgent need to stem the erosion of profit margins is stressed in 
the first smattering of chemical companies’ financial statements for ’60 
operations. These earliest reports suggest that the industry’s total earnings 
for last year will be nearly the same as in ’59; but their data for the fourth 
quarter shows a continuing decline in profit ratios. 





Among the largest chemical companies, Allied Chemical did 
relatively well with a 2.4% gain in 12-month earnings, to $51.3 million, 
on a 6.4% rise in sales, to $765.8 million. But fourth-quarter net income 
dipped 5.7%, to $9.7 million. 


Monsanto Chemical—now consolidating its figures with those 
of Chemstrand, which has just become a wholly owned subsidiary (see 


p. 26)—boosted sales 1.8% , to $890.5 million; but earnings dipped 9.5%, 
to $67.7 million. 


Among medium-size companies, Diamond Alkali managed a 
3.6% increase in earnings, to $11.7 million, on a 0.3% climb in sales, 
to $138.3 million. Hooker Chemical’s sales were up slightly, to $149.8 
million, but earnings slipped 5.3%, to $12.7 million. 
. 


The week’s crop of petrochemical expansions: 





e At Nederland, Tex., a joint venture between Atlantic Re- 
fining and Pure Oil to produce benzene, toluene and xylenes—with 
emphasis on benzene. Over-all capacity: 50 million gal./year. M. W. 
Kellogg will be the contractor, and startup is scheduled for late ’61. 


e At Houston, Tex., a Udex unit to recover benzene, toluene 
and xylenes from a catalytic reformer unit at Crown Central Petroleum’s 
refinery. An outsider’s estimate on capacity: benzene, 4 million gal./year; 
toluene, 10 million gal./year; xylenes, 12 million gal./year. CCP may be 
considering a hydrodealkylation unit to convert the toluene into an addi- 
tional 8-10 million gal./year of benzene. 


e In Louisiana, between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, Chem- 
oil Corp. is now planning a $60-million refinery instead of the originally 
planned $30-million plant. Output will include liquefied petroleum gases 
and petrochemicals such as ethylene and propylene. 


New methanol capacity is due. Du Pont is expanding its methanol 
capacity 35% with additions—totaling an estimated 30 million gal./year 
—at Sabine River, Tex., and Belle, W.Va. Hercules is starting up its 
new Hercules, Calif., plant with capacity of 8 million gal./year of 
methanol, 50 millions lbs./year of formaldehyde. 11,000 tons/year of urea- 
formaldehyde compositions. It’s the West Coast’s first methanol plant. 
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A fourth U.S. producer of tetraethyl and tetramethyl lead is on 
the horizon. Stepan Chemical—using the cash it received in last week’s 
sale of its Ris-Van operation (p. 24)—-says it will put up a TEL-TML 
plant in a joint venture with Italy’s Societa Lavorazioni Organiche Inor- 
ganiche (SLOJ), but it isn’t ready to say where or when. SLOT will supply 
know-how, hold a minority stock interest. 

a 

With varying ideas about aluminum’s near-term future, com- 

panies are going deeper or gasping for air. 








Cerro Corp. (until this month Cerro de Pasco) is going deeper 
by purchasing United Pacific Aluminum Corp. (Los Angeles), a move 
that will likely make Cerro basic in aluminum. Cerro previously owned 
only Fairmont Aluminum Co., a rolling mill subsidiary in West Virginia. 
Directors of both companies have approved an exchange of United Pacific 
for 100,000 shares of Cerro stock; stockholders will vote on it within two 
weeks. UPA earned $300,000 on $7.6-million sales in the year ended last 
March. Cerro has not made final decisions about UPA expansion plans 
but will probably go ahead with the plan to build a $10-million reduction 
plant near Longview, Wash. (CW, Nov. 19, ’60, p. 26). Industry insiders 
feel that this and a good price were what drew Cerro’s attention. 


Meanwhile, Hawaii, with a tentative foot in the door of the 
aluminum industry, has now had the door shut in its face. Reynolds 
Hawaiian Mines, a Reynolds Metals subsidiary, is ending business in the 


islands. The company was set up in ’56 to explore possibilities of develop- 
ing Hawaii's bauxite deposits. Last year, two other producers—Kaiser 
Aluminum and Harvey Aluminum—likewise lost interest in developing 
Hawaii’s bauxite deposits. 


Poor demand for aluminum currently is reflected in the fact 
that Reynolds reduced its personnel across the country by 1,000 during 
’60, leaving the company with about 24,000 employees. Most of the 
cutback was by attrition. Alcoa has curtailed production at its Badin, N.C., 
plant and put off a scheduled modernization of the plant “until aluminum 


marketing prospects have improved sufficiently.” Two of the four potlines 
have been shut down. 


Kaiser Aluminum this week shut down another potline at its 
Chalmette, La., reduction plant, leaving the plant with five of its original 


nine lines operating. The plant will lay off 200 employees. 
* 


Canada’s first detinning operation will be set up at Hamilton, 
Ont., by M&T Products of Canada, a Metal & Thermit subsidiary. The 
plant—which will cost more than $1.2 million and will be in operation 
before the end of ’61—will also be Canada’s first domestic source of tin 
chemicals—sodium stannate and potassium stannate. It will be Metal & 
Thermit’s fourth tin chemicals plant (the others: Carteret, N.J., East 
Chicago, Ind., Carrollton, Ky.). Metal & Thermit is also understood to 
be looking for land in Portland, Ore. to set up its seventh U.S. detinning 
plant, planned for operation late this year. Tin chemicals will not be 
made there. 
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Now...handle any fluid system by the continuous route 


Anything that’s fluid — including heavy slurries 
and thick viscous liquids — will go through this 
continuous multistage contactor. 

Inside the column, controlled mixing takes hold. 
It creates uniformity, if that’s what you’re looking 
for. It hones the efficiency of a liquid-liquid extrac- 
tion. Or it hikes the mass-transfer rate in a gas- 
liquid system, Or holds a solid catalyst imprisoned 
uniformly in suspension, through all stages. 

We build the LiGHTNIN CMCOoNTACTOR to fit 
your process. Column diameter, stage height and 
number, impeller speed and diameter, and stage 
opening size are just a few of the variables which 
Mixco takes into consideration in designing your 
column. We build it in materials of your choosing. 

Best of all, you know what it’s going to do for 


you, long before the equipment goes up in your 
plant. There’s no guesswork at all. From test runs, 
we can tell you what your results will be in the final 
unit. And we guarantee them to be that way. 

If you prefer, you can buy or rent a pilot-plant 
CMCOonrTACTOR and we'll help you make your own 
test runs, 

If you’d like to know more about this new idea 
in continuous processing, call in your LIGHTNIN 
Mixer representative. He’s listed in Chemical En- 
gineering Catalog and in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write us direct. 


CMContactor can be as small as six inches or as large 
and as high as needed. Corrosion-resistant materials 
are readily supplied. 


“Lohtain Mixers 


MIXCO fluid mixing specialists 


MIXING EQUIPMENT Co., Inc., 148-a Mt. Read Bivd., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
In Canada: Greey Mixing Equipment, Ltd., 100 Miranda Ave., Toronto 19, Ont. 


In Europe: Lightnin Mixers, Ltd., Poynton, Cheshire, England 





STAGE PROPORTIONS and separators 


How to run a simple 
test study on PYREX® 
pipe and corrosion 


A few hours and a few dollars may be enough 
to end corrosion in your piping altogether. 

Choose a process line where you have the 
worst corrosion. Put in a length or a section 
of Pyrex pipe. Sit back and let the pipe go 
to work. 

We are positive you'll learn two things 
from this study. 

You'll find the Pyrex pipe can indeed end 
your corrosion problems unless you're han- 
dling large quantities of hydrofluoric or gla- 
cial phosphoric acid, or hot alkalies. Any 
other chemical or combination of chemicals 
should slip through without a trace of corro- 
sion. 

You'll find that Pyrex pipe installs so much 
more easily and so much faster than most 
other materials that it is actually one of the 
least expensive piping materials you can use. 

Your local Pyrex pipe distributor can 
show you how to attach this pipe to your 
present lines—fittings are available for mak- 
ing attachment to any type of process pipe. 
See our insert in Chemical Engineering Cata- 
log. Or, if you prefer, you can write direct to 
us for a copy of PE-3, the Pyrex Pipe Bulle- 
tin. Address: Plant Equipment Sales 3101 
Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


") CORNING GLASS WORKS 


\ 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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Temescal’s electron beam furnace: Will it bring metal prices down? 


Bid for Metals Markets 


Three expansions in the high-purity 
refractory metals industry this week 
point up the industry’s hopes that 
larger and more efficient production 
will lead to a faster rate of market 
growth for these high-temperature ma- 
terials. 

Temescal Metallurgical Corp. has 
just moved into new offices and plant 
in Berkeley, Calif., “to provide room 
for both current and long-range ex- 
pansion plans.” Outstanding feature 
of the new plant will be Temescal’s 
new electron-beam furnace, the largest 
ever built, which will make possible 
production of new refractory metals 


for the company and a hoped-for in- 
fluence eventually on prices through- 
out the industry. 

General Electric Co.’s lamp divi- 
sion has just started building a $15- 
million refractory metals plant in 
Cleveland. GE expects to use much 
of this plant’s output in its rocket and 
missile work. 

And Du Pont will have its Metals 
Center at Baltimore in full operation 
by spring. This $10-million facility— 
originally planned as a laboratory— 
will produce various refractory metals 
to help develop industry technology. 

State of the Industry: The total 
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market for the principal high-tem- 
perature, high-purity metals runs to 
an estimated $175-200 million a 
year, with about half of this going 
for the iron-based alloys. Major in- 
terest centers around five high-melt- 
ing-point metals: columbium (also 
known as niobium), molybdenum, tan- 
talum, tungsten, and high-nickel al- 
loys. In high-purity form, these five 
metals now command a market of 
about $90-100 million/year, and 
growth is expected to approximate 
10% /year over the next five years. 

Although such metals as zirconium 
and rhenium are also considered re- 
fractory metals, their development is 
still primarily in the laboratory stage. 
Other metals sometimes included in 
this group, such as titanium and 
beryllium, are already established in 
industries of their own. 

Generally, there are four processes 
for refining the high-purity metals 
from raw-material sponge for pro- 
duction: induction (the most widely 
used), arc melting, sintering (powder 
metallurgy methods), and electron- 
beam melting. 

Here’s the status of the key five: 

Columbium may have a rapid in- 
crease in use for high-temperature 
nuclear reactor applications. Wah 
Chang Corp. (New York) is one of 
the leading companies producing 
columbium, using both electron-beam 
and arc methods. The market is esti- 
mated at about 200,000 Ibs./year, 
at prices close to $56/Ib., giving a 
market of $10 million/year. 

Tantalum is being used primarily 
in the corrosion-resistant field rather 
than for high-temperature metal uses. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. (Chi- 
cago), using powder processes, is a 
leading producer. Last year’s mar- 
ket ran around 400,000 Ibs. at 
$50/lb., making a $20-million sales 
total. 

Molybdenum is finding its way— 
as a pure metal or in combination 
with tungsten—into many new ap- 
plications in rockets and other uses 
where strength is required under ex- 
tremely high temperatures. Leading 
producers are the Climax Molyb- 
denum Division of American Metal 
Climax (New York) and Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Corp. by arc melting; 
and Sylvania Electric and General 
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Electric by a sintering process. The 
market for moly is about 2.5 million 
Ibs./year at $15/lb., a total market 
of $37.5 million. 

Tungsten is also finding new uses, 
thanks largely to powder metallurgy. 
GE, Sylvania and Fansteel are active 
in this field. The market for tungsten 
last year ran about 1.6 million Ibs. at 
$10/Ib., or $16 million. 

High-nickel alloys, used mainly in 
jet engines, is produced by Kelsey 
Hayes and others. Most producers 
use induction melting. The market 
runs about 12 million lbs./year at 
$3/lb., or $36 million. 

However, the key to the growth 
rate is price, and there is evidence 
that the anticipated shift in tech- 
nology will tend to force price tags 
down. Two parts of costs will be 
affected: the actual cost of the ma- 
terial and the cost and difficulty of 
handling the material (fabrication, 
removal of impurities, etc.). 

A giant step in this direction will 


probably be taken when Temescal 
Metallurgical puts its giant, three- 
story electron-beam furnace on line 
in March. Temescal plans to hit the 
initial cost of the material since it 
believes its process allows the com- 
pany to buy cruder grades of raw 
materials and still get high-quality 
metals. Also, the company says that 
reliability of the product—from elec- 
tron-beam melting—will cut scrap 
(also, the company can recycle scrap), 
giving a higher yield and fewer fail- 
ures than is possible with established 
melting processes. If these hopes are 
realized, the total result is cheaper, 
lower-quality material going in, and 
a higher yield of better material 
coming out. 

Temescal in Old Markets: Temescal 
President Hugh R. Smith is putting 
the company’s faith and future in 
electron-beam melting— both in re- 
fining its own metal and its manu- 
facture of electron-beam furnaces, 
sold through the newly formed 





Metals Division of Stauffer Chemical 
Co. Smith believes that the markets 
will open fast as new producers take 
advantage of new technology to 
grab a piece of the $200-million com- 
bined markets either by dropping the 
price or offering higher quality at 
existing prices. 

When Temescal fires its furnace 
this spring, it will mark the first time 
an electron-beam furnace has been 
capable of producing ingots of com- 
mercial size, 20 in. x 6 ft. This might 
bring a spurt next year in Temescal 
sales, which are predicted to hit 
about $3 million this year. 

The company’s view is that it is 
going into an already established mar- 
ket. It won’t have to prime the mar- 
ket, but by using new technology can 
grab its piece. Its percentage of the 
market will be small, but—because of 
the size of the total market—dollar 
volume will be large. 

Stauffer in New Markets: The only 
major producer that appears to be 
taking a big step in the refractory 
metals industry this year is Stauffer, 


Refractive Metals Industry 


Leading U.S. producers of raw materials (@) and 
companies that melt ingots () to produce high-purity, high-temperature metals 


which will come out with both molyb- 
denum and tungsten. Most interest- 
ing feature of Stauffer’s move in the 
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metals business is the possibility that 
it may become one of the few in- 
tegrated metals producers—from raw 
material through the ingot. 

At present, Stauffer has a semi- 
works plant in California, producing 
columbium and tantalum pentachlo- 
rides. These intermediates are sold 
to others who then reduce the penta- 
chloride to the metal. Stauffer’s metals 
business now consists of buying the 
metals from these producers, refin- 
ing it in electron-beam furnaces and 
selling the ingots to fabricators. In- 
dustry guesses are that Stauffer is 
spending many dollars and hours of 
research time to come up with an 
acceptable and _ suitable reduction 
process, so the company can go all 
the way from ore to ingots. 

Industry Evaluation: A few indus- 
try critics hold that some of the 
older metals companies have been 
oblivious of the new wave of metals 
technology (e.g., electron-beam melt- 
ing) and the new companies gearing 
up for their share of markets. 

But many of the established pro- 
ducers are actually far from asleep 
and, in fact, have been quietly pushing 
refractory-metals research of their 
own. 





Shell's Spaght: For growth, ‘don't 
be tied down to one raw material.' 


Not Chained to Oil 


Shell Chemical Co. is getting a free 
hand to produce chemicals from any 
starting material—petroleum or other- 
wise. This was a major point in the 
recent talk by Shell Oil Co.’s new, 


chemically trained president, Monroe 
E. Spaght, before the Financial Ana- 
lysts of Philadelphia. 

Shell will “let its brain lead it 
where it will; it will not be tied 
down to one raw material,” says 
Spaght. By following these rules he 
hopes to give Shell Oil a growth rate 
of 5-10% a year against what he 
predicted would be a rate of 1-3% 
a year for the U.S. oil industry gen- 
erally. 

He cited chemical companies as 
models to follow in becoming growth 
companies: “They have no natural 
source of supply generally—such as 
coal, oil, cotton, and so forth .. . you 
have faith in the new things they will 
bring out.” 

Still, Shell Chemical will have to 
go to its parent company for approval 
of new projects. The wholly owned 
chemical company has been getting 
anywhere from 5% to 15% of Shell 
Oil’s capital budgets in recent years. 
Spaght notes that Shell is investing in 
two big new chemical ventures this 
year—an isoprene plant in Ohio and 
a polypropylene plant located in New 
Jersey. , 

Declares an optimistic Spaght: 
“There is no immediate end to growth 
in the organic chemical industries.” 


Diversifying in Drugs 


Plans by Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories (Philadelphia) to enter 
the steroid chemical field highlighted a 
rousing week in the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Other companies making news: 
Merck & Co. is entering into a joint 
venture with Laboratories Delagrange, 
a French pharmaceutical house; Ster- 
ling Drug has formed a new subsidi- 
ary, Breon Laboratories, Inc.; and 
Textron is mapping acquisitions that 
would help make it a new power in 
the drug field. 

If the planned acquisition of Julian 
Laboratories (Chicago) goes through, 
Smith Kline & French President 
Walter A. Munns will be leading his 
company into a promising new area. 
Steroid intermediates for hormone 
drugs have been the main product of 
Julian Labs since its formation in 1953. 

Basic in Barbasco: Julian has two 
major facilities for the production of 
steroid chemicals: farm properties in 
Mexico for growing dioscorea—a wild 
yam also known as barbasco—and a 
plant in Chicago that processes the 
barbasco tubers to extract diosgenin, 
a basic steroidal compound used in 
synthesis of other steroids. 

Smith Kline & French officials aren’t 
saying much, preferring to wait until 
March when the purchase is expected 
to be completed, but they do say they 
are highly optimistic about the future 
of steroids. And they feel they’re get- 
ting “an invaluable asset” in Percy 
Julian, noted chemist who founded 
Julian Laboratories and will continue 
as its head. 

The proposed Smith Kline & French 
purchase is particularly significant as 
steroidal compounds are attracting 
new attention both as oral contra- 
ceptives and possible cancer preven- 
tives. 

Curb on Cancer: A five-year study 
project by the Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology will soon 
begin to test the effects of steroidal 
contraceptive pills. More than 6,000 
women between the ages of 16 and 
40 will be tested in Puerto Rico in 
an effort to determine how effectively 
the compounds suppress ovulation. 

Women taking these pills in past 
studies had a much lower incidence of 
reproductive cancers than those not 
taking the pills. Although the drug’s 


cancer-preventing capabilities appear 
promising, Gregory Pincus, developer 
of the oral contraceptive pill and co- 
director of the Worcester Foundation, 
advises extreme caution and says that 
years of research will be needed be- 
fore a detailed evaluation of the prod- 
uct can be attempted. 

The Merck-Delagrange venture is 
the U.S. company’s first entry into the 
French market. The two companies 
have jointly acquired all shares of the 
French chemical firm of Synorga S.A., 
at Chenove, near Dijon, renaming it 
Compagnie Chimique Merck Sharp & 
Dohme S.A. They are also establish- 
ing a jointly owned drug company in 
Paris, to be known as Laboratories 
Merck Sharp & Dohme S.A. The 
Chenove plant will be expanded to 
produce vitamins, organic chemicals 
and steroid hormones. The Paris plant 
will make a full line of drugs. 

Merger for Marketing: Sterling Drug 
will consolidate the marketing activi- 
ties of four of its divisions under the 
newly formed subsidiary, Breon Lab- 
oratories, Inc. The four divisions are: 
Breon Rx Division (prescription spe- 
cialties), American Ferment Division 
(caroid and bile salts), Diaprene Divi- 
sion (baby care and health products), 
and Esta Medical Laboratories (birth 
control preparations). The new sub- 
sidiary will be headquartered in New 
York. 

Textron’s recent purchase of Tilden 


SK&F's Munns: After success in tran- 
quilizers, a swing into steroids. 
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Co. (CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 14) 
was “only the first step” toward mak- 
ing the subsidiary—renamed Textron 
Pharmaceuticals—a power in the drug 
field, according to Textron Pharma- 
ceuticals President Robert E. Grant. 
Grant tells CW that his company is 
now talking merger with a “dozen 
or so” drug firms but, because of the 
uncertain nature of such transactions, 
“it would be impossible to say when 
we will acquire new companies—it 
could be next week; it could be three 
years from now.” 

He says Textron has planned an am- 
bitious program for Tilden and will 
invest in "61 for research and product 
development substantially more than 
the purchase price of the small drug 
firm. Grant aims to double or triple 
sales volume within the next year or 
two, but is careful to point out that 
“this is a desire and not necessarily 
an expectation.” 


Moving into Mixes 


Armour Agricultural Chemical Co. 
is integrating forward and putting it- 
self solidly into the potentially lucra- 
tive liquid fertilizer business by acquir- 
ing Ris-Van Inc. (Belmond, Iowa) 
from Stepan Chemical Co. (Chicago). 
Ris-Van, a pioneer in the field, was 
acquired by Stepan for $550,000 in 
stock in 1959; the price to Armour 
was undisclosed. 

The acquisition furthers Armour’s 
fast sweep into plant food, recently 
accelerated by a $60-million building 
program for nitrogen and concen- 
trated phosphate plants (CW, Jan. 14, 
p. 22). Liquid mixed fertilizer has been 
called by many the “sleeping giant” of 
the industry, and it now shows signs 
of awakening. 

Liquid fertilizer has in the past con- 
tained primarily one plant nutrient: 
nitrogen. The new material combines 
liquid application advantages with pos- 
sibilities of tailoring a product with 
many nutrients. Processing and equip- 
ment problems have held it back, but 
progress in overcoming these snags is 
being made rapidly. Starting from 
scratch, liquid mixes could rise to an 
estimated $100 million/year volume, 
about 5% of the total fertilizer mar- 
ket, within 10 years. 

Alfred C. Stepan, Jr., president of 
Stepan, says the money realized by 
the sale will be used in a new venture 
in an unrelated field. 
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Olin Mathieson's Logan: Chlorine ex- 
pert takes Chemicals Division helm. 


New Chemicals Chief 


Taking over this week as head of 
a chemical operation with sales volume 
of about $220 million/year is 50-year- 
old, research-trained John O. Logan. 
He succeeds the late Edward Block as 
general manager of Olin Mathieson’s 
Chemicals Division (Baltimore). 

Logan — already a corporate vice- 
president—came to the former Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. in 1931, shortly 
after receiving a degree in chemistry 
and mathematics from Shurtleff Col- 
lege in Alton, IIl., his home town. He 
started out in research, holds several 
U.S. patents on pulp bleaching and 
generation of chlorine dioxide. By the 
time of the Olin Industries-Mathieson 
Chemical merger in °54, Logan was 
sales manager for industrial chemicals. 

Logan is taking the helm of the 
Chemicals Division—largest of OM’s 
six Operating divisions, accounting for 
about 30% of the corporate sales total 
—after a four-year period in which its 
sales growth has lagged behind the in- 
dustry average. 

But Logan may be able to make 
sharper gains with the aid of a $20- 
million divisional expansion program 
aimed at product diversification. New 
propylene oxide and glycol ether plants 
went onstream last year; a new ethyl- 
ene oxide unit is ready for startup; 
and ground has been broken for a new 
glycerin plant. Aside from OM’s own 
chemical operations, he will be re- 
sponsible for OM’s interests in joint 
chemical subsidiaries such as SunOlin 
and Penn-Olin. 


New Plans for Plants 


Changing chemical requirements on 
the part of the federal government 
will change the status of two plants 
of American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
(Los Angeles). 

Because the company’s contract to 
supply lithium to the Atomic Energy 
Commission ended last month, 
AP&CC now plans to close the lithium 
chemicals plant of its subsidiary, 
American Lithium Chemicals (San 
Antonio, Tex.). The schedule calls for 
shifting to reduced operations April 30 
and then putting the plant on standby 
in October. It’s still turning out Alkarb 
lithium carbonate for sale to glass 
makers. 

Community leaders have asked Tex- 
as senators and representatives to try to 
get the AEC to renew its contract, 
but it’s believed that AEC has all the 
lithium it will need for several years. 
AP&CC is studying the possibility of 
converting the plant to produce other 
chemicals. 

Meanwhile, the government is going 
ahead with its plan to sell the Navy- 
owned portion of the chlorate- 
perchlorate plant operated by AP&CC 
at Henderson, Nev. Singmaster & 
Breyer (New York) has been commis- 
sioned to appraise the Navy’s prop- 
erty there, which includes the plant 
where sodium perchlorate is processed 
into ammonium perchlorate, the end- 
product desired by the Navy. AP&CC 
owns much of the equipment in the 
plant, also holds the process patent. 

Under normal procedure, GSA will 
put the Navy-owned property up for 
competitive bids perhaps by early sum- 
mer. Outlook: that the Navy’s 14 
buildings and equipment will be pur- 
chased by AP&CC, which is in the 
best position to know what they’re 
worth and to put them to use. 

Several other government-owned 
chemical plants appear to be regarded 
by industry as “white elephant” items. 
The huge ordnance works at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is still in the hands of a 
private broker. This is also the situa- 
tion on what remains of the former 
Cramet titanium plant at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., although two Cramet pilot 
plants have been sold to Vitro Corp. 
and GSA has sold all the equipment. 
And except for the ammonia plant 
sold to Smith-Douglass, the big San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot on the Hous- 
ton, Tex., Ship Channel is still unsold. 








RUSSIA’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS: UP 62% IN FIVE YEARS 


(All figures in million rubles, U.S.S.R.’s official valuation: 1 ruble=25¢ U.S.) 


* 





By class of commodity "$5 


"59 By regions of destination 





Coke-oven chemicals 67.5 
Other industrial chemicals 67.2 


Dyestuffs, colors and 
tanning extracts 34.8 


Phosphate fertilizers 57.7 
Other fertilizers and 
agricultural chemicals 


. Synthetic rubber 


Natural rubber and all 
rubber products 


Explosives 
_ Photographic materials 


TOTALS 


3.8 
410.1 


* *Including Yugoslavia. 





**Sum of reported shipments to individual countries. 


121.8 


130.7 


** 
368 Africa 


133.2 
16:t"* 

8.4 

657.2 


Communist countries: 

99.6 Eastern Europe 
Communist Asia 

27.6 Communist totals 

Non-Communist countries. * 

81.8 Western Europe 

Non-Communist Asia 


North and South America 
Non-Communist totals 100.5 


Destination not specified 
TOTALS 


***No shipments reported. 


12.1 
410.1 








Reaching for World Chemical Markets 


Over the five-year period for which 
data are now available (1955-59), 
Russia’s chemical exports to other 
Communist nations (except Yugo- 
slavia) rose by nearly 50%, to 443.9 
million rubles, while shipments to all 
other countries more than doubled to 
201.3 million rubles (table, above). 

The Soviet Union’s chemical ex- 
port business is still relatively small 
—only about 9% the value of U:S. 
chemical exports—but it has been 
growing steadily. 

These figures—compiled from offi- 
cial Soviet reports by G. W. Hemy, 
director of Joseph Crosfield & Sons, 
Ltd. (Warrington, England)—indicate 
that the U.S.S.R. is not yet strong in 
plastics and petrochemicals; that it is 
more than meeting its own internal 
requirements for synthetic rubber; and 
that production of coke-oven chemi- 
cals and basic fertilizer materials is 
booming. 

Political Aims: Hemy’s five-year 
tabulation of Russia’s chemical ex- 
ports, moreover, confirms that Soviet 
trading is designed to support that 
country’s political and diplomatic 
policies. 

In some instances, at least, neutral- 
ist nations being wooed by the Krem- 
lin are given even higher preference 
than that accorded to Russia’s Com- 
munist allies. 

Caustic soda, for example, was 
shipped to Hungary for about 291 


rubles/ metric ton throughout the five- 
year period; but the price to India 
ranged from 221 to 241 rubles. The 
general price level in that period 
started at 380 rubles in ’55, then 
moved to 330 in ’56, 320 in ’57, 350 
in ’58, and 325 in ’59. “Turkey seems 
to have paid somewhat more,” Hemy 
remarks, “and Egypt somewhat less 
than these prices.” 

On the other hand, capitalist buyers 
often succeeded in getting better 
prices than the state-owned industries 
of Russia’s allies. In °59, Communist 
countries such as Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary were charged 68-85 rubles/- 
metric ton of concentrated phosphate 
rock, while private companies in Nor- 
way, Netherlands and West Germany 
were getting the same material for 
58-64 rubles/ metric ton. 

Small Share for U.S.: During the 
five-year period, the reports showed 
about 4% of Russia’s chemical ex- 
ports coming to the U.S. These ship- 
ments—whose total value was 116.1 
rubles (or about $29 million at the 
Soviet government’s official exchange 
rate)—consisted almost entirely of 
coke-oven chemicals. The U.S. took 
more than 46% of Russia’s benzene 
exports from ’55 to °59—372,500 
tons out of a total of 805,400 tons. 
In ’59, the average price for Russian 
benzene was 295 rubles/metric ton; 
U.S. buyers paid 275 and East Ger- 
many paid 317 rubles. 


Hemy concludes that the Soviet sta- 
tistics are reasonably reliable. He 
notes that there is “a very high order 
of internal consistency” in the tables 
on exports (1) by commodity, and 
(2) by country of destination. And 
although Soviet prices appear to fluc- 
tuate much more than U.S. chemical 
prices—e.g., a 22% jump in one year 
in price of pyridine—they appear to 
be roughly comparable to U.S. prices. 





(All figures in metric tons) 


Exports up 100% or more: 
Potash fertilizers 
DDT preparations 
Aniline 
Benzene 
Superphosphate 
Exports up 50% or more: 
Phosphate rock, conc’d. 898,700 
Naphthalene 28,400 
Exports up by 10-40%: 
Ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer 
Ammonium sulfate 
fertilizer 
Benzene hexachloride 
preparations 
Export down more than 40%: 
Rosin 


58,100 


58,200. - 


1,092. 


15,900 
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Russia’s Top Export Items 
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national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Companies 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has acquired American Vis- 
cose Corp.’s 50% interest in Chemstrand Corp.— 
said to be the nation’s second-largest producer of nylon 
and acrylic fibers. Chemstrand—formed as a joint ven- 
ture by Monsanto and American Viscose in ’*49—now 
becomes a wholly owned subsidiary of Monsanto. 
Avisco gets 3,540,000 shares of Monsanto common 
stock (CW, Jan. 14, p. 28). 


Arthur G. McKee & Co. (Cleveland), international 
engineering and construction firm for the chemical, 
petroleum and steel industries, has purchased Western 
Machinery Co. (San Francisco). Reason: to expand 
more rapidly in the Pacific and Mountain states and to 
extend operations to new industries, particularly the 
nonferrous metals fields. Western Machinery has three 
operating divisions: Western Knapp Engineering (con- 
struction projects), Wemco (mineral processing equip- 
ment), and Distribution Group (sales and service). 
Purchase price: $8.44 million. 


Koppers Co. (Pittsburgh) has a contract to construct 
a battery of 50 coke ovens and auxiliary equipment at 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corp.’s Buffalo, N.Y., plant. The 
job also includes a new coal-handling installation and 
new coal-chemical facilities. The new ovens will replace 
51 smaller ones, increasing coal carbonizing capacity 
from 850 to 1,260 tons/day. However, the new equip- 
ment is not expected to boost the output of coal chemi- 
cals. 


Radiation Materials Inc. has been formed as a joint 
venture by Radiation Applications and Loral Elec- 
tronics Corp. (both of New York). The new company 
will investigate the development and marketing of ir- 
radiated insulation products such as polyolefin wire 
and cable. No firm plans have been set for production 
or headquarters facilities. 


leeds 
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Polystyrene: Solar Corp. (Leominster, Mass.), pro- 
ducer of virgin crystal and high-impact polystyrene, has 
begun construction of a $2-million plant that will more 
than double the company’s present capacity. An addi- 
tional $3 million will be spent during the next five years 
for production of allied products. 


Latex Compounds: Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
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(Chattanooga, Tenn.)— industrial chemicals producer— 
is constructing a latex compounding plant and accom- 
panying storage facilities. Plans call for additional 
buildings to house laboratories and the company’s 
Chemical Distribution Division. Some units of the tex- 
tile auxiliary manufacturing operations may also be 
moved to the site. 


Potash: Southwest Potash Corp., division of Ameri- 
can Metal Climax (New York), has selected Jacobs 
Engineering Co. (Pasadena, Calif.) to expand and re- 
vamp its muriate of potash plant in Carlsbad, N. M. 
Construction of the $3-million plant is already under 
way. Southwest Potash expects the capacity increase to 
enable it to provide an adequate raw-material supply 
for its new Vicksburg, Miss., potassium nitrate fertilizer 
plant, now being designed by Jacobs. 
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Petrochemicals/Argentina: Petroquimica Argentina 
S. A. (PASA), a company owned by five U. S. firms— 
Cities Service Co., Continental Oil Co., United States 
Rubber Co., Witco Chemical Co., and Fish Interna- 
tional Corp.—got the official go-ahead on its $70-million 


petrochemical complex at San Lorenzo, a port north of 
Buenos Aires (CW, Jan. 7, p. 23). The plant is ex- 


pected to supply Argentina’s major needs for synthetic 
rubber, benzene and other chemical intermediates. 


Polypropylene/Japan: Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo, 
K. K. (Tokyo), in an agreement with AviSun Corp. 
(Philadelphia), will build a 30-million-lbs./year poly- 
propylene resin, film and fiber plant scheduled for com- 
pletion in 62. 


Phthalic Anhydride/Holland: Three plants are now 
being built in Holland for the production of phthalic 
anhydride. The Netherlands State Mines—at present 
the only producer of phthalic anhydride—will open a 
new, 5,000-tons/year plant in April. Chemische Indus- 
trie Uithoorn (CINDU) N. V. also will build a 5,000- 
tons/year plant; this $1.75-million (7-million guilders) 
facility will be financed from the company’s own re- 
sources. 

The third facilities will be built by Alchemica 
N.V. of Schoonebeek, a subsidiary of the Dutch- 
American company Scado-Archer-Daniels N. V. of 
Zwolle. This unit, to be opened next month, will have 
an initial capacity of 1,200 tons/year. 

State Mines and CINDU will sell their phthalic anhy- 
dride to other companies; Alchemica’s output will be 
for captive use. 
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Active Ozone Spawns Spate of New Uses 


Commercial uses for ozone have 
multiplied in the last five years (table) 
right), and more new applications are 
now in the research and development Use 
stage. Among the most significant 
current developments: near-comple- 
tion of the largest ozone-using chemi- 
cal plant in the world; plans for the 
first sale of 100% ozone; and grow- 
ing use of ozone in waste disposal. 

The large new plant is Emery In- 
dustries’ $6-million addition to its 
original $2-million oleic acid splitting 
plant at Cincinnati. Emery says it will 
be operating the new plant by June. 
The firm has also joined with Unilever 
to form Unilever-Emery, N.V., a 
jointly owned firm, which will use the icici 
ozone process in a new plant now 
under ional at Gouda, Nether- Recent developments: 
lands. 

Other ozone uses that were com- 
mercial five years ago and are still 
expanding include steroid oxidation 
in pharmaceutical production, abate- 
ment of odors and sterilization of 
municipal water supplies (largely a 
European practice). 

The list of ozone uses that were 
only developmental five years ago and 
have since gone commercial includes 
catalytic oxidation of aldehydes, oxi- 
dation of liquid waste streams, bleach- 
ing of esters and removal of chloride 
contamination from metal-extracting 
nitric acid streams. 

Still short of becoming commercial 
uses for ozone, but subjects of busy 
research activity now are perchlorate Graft : 
production, graft copolymerization, copolymerization 
polymer reinforcement, ozonide pro- 
duction, liquid-propellant formulation, 
ozonization of coal-tar aromatics and 
of a-pinene, and reaction with esters 
and phosphites. 

Level Cost: An interesting feature 
of ozone’s continued growth over the 
past five years is its relatively stable 
cost. Nearly six years ago (CW, Feb. 
26, 55, p. 56), ozone’s future seemed 
tied to the lowering of the then-preva- 
lent 15¢/lb. figure, in quantity. In 
spite of equipment improvement since 
then, other expenses have kept the 
cost at about the same level. 


Ozone uses five years ago: 





Status 


Splitting double Classical technique in organic analysis and 

bonds lab production of aldehydes and ketones 

Commercial for producing pelargonic and azelaic acids 
from oleic acid 


Odor abatement Commercial for waste odor control 


Steroid oxidation Commercial for production of corticosteroids 


Water treatment Commercial for sterilization of municipal water supplies 


(mostly in Europe) 











Oxidation of 


Commercial for converting acetaldehyde into 
aldehydes 


peracetic acid 


Chloride oxidation Commercial for removing chloride from nitric acid 


used in extraction of metals 


Waste disposal 


Commercial for oxidation of phenols and cyanides 


Bleaching esters Commercial for bleaching of esters (e.g., dibutyl 


phthalate) 





On the way: 





Perchlorate 


Developmental for production of nitronium 
production 


perchlorate 


Developmental for altering polymer surfaces to 
allow grafting 


Polymer 


Developmental for improvement of carbon black 
reinforcement 


reinforcement of polyethylene 


Ozonization of 


Developmental for ozonizing mixtures of phenanthrene : 
aromatics ce 


and anthracene to give diphenic acid and 
anthraquinone ee 


QOzonization of 


Developmental for producing pinonic and pinic acids 
a-pinene ae 


Ozonide production Developmental for production of ozonides, possible - 
competitors of peroxides 


Propellant Developmental for use as oxidizer in liquid- 


propellant system 


The largest available ozonator (an. 


electric-discharge device for producing 
about 1% ozone in air or 2% in oxy- 


Pulp bleaching 
Reaction with ethers 


Reaction with 
phosphites 


Developmental for bleaching paper pulp 


Experimental for production of esters 


Experimental for production of ozone-phosphite 


adducts 
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gen) delivers about 190 Ibs./day of 
ozone in air, or 380 Ibs./day in oxy- 
gen. It’s available from Welsbach Corp. 
(Philadelphia) for about $40,000. Sup- 
plementary equipment (blower, cooler 
and dryer for air or a source of oxy- 
gen) costs $10,000-15,000. Extra units 
cost less. The cost of ozone gets 
down to 15¢/lb. only when produc- 
tion is well over 1 ton/day, accord- 
ing to consultant Victor Hann (Devon, 
Pa.). 

At the other end of the production 
scale, ozonaters are available that pro- 
duce only a few grams/hour for re- 
search and rubber testing. Ozone Re- 
search and Equipment Corp. (Phoenix, 
Ariz.), for instance, offers a package 
unit that includes a test chamber for 
about $4,000. 

New Sources: All ozone is still gen- 
erated at the site of its use, although 
some alternatives are in the offing. 
Welsbach is now offering the gas on a 
metered basis at prices to large users 
ranging down to about 15¢/Ib. 

And The Matheson Co. (East Ruth- 
erford, N.J.) hopes to be able to mar- 
ket 100% ozone gas in cylinders 
within a few months. Laboratory study 
results assure the firm that the pure 
gas is stable in “bottled” form. Tests 
are now being conducted under nor- 
mal shipping conditions, and Interstate 
Commerce Commission safety tests are 
now being carried out. If all remain- 
ing hurdles are cleared, Matheson 
plans to offer the pure gas for labora- 
tory use in cylinders of various sizes. 
It will market the 3-liter size first. 

A great deal of research has also 
been done by various companies on 
liquid ozone (in solution with oxygen), 
with emphasis on stabilizing the solu- 
tion to make it transport-safe, or at 
least safe to handle. Union Carbide 
Corp.’s Linde Co. division, for in- 
stance, has worked out a method of 
raising from 24% to 35% the per- 
centage of ozone that can be safely 
dissolved in liquid oxygen. According 
to U.S. Patent 2,962,449, Linde does 
this by “warming” the liquid mixture 
above the critical solution tempera- 
ture of —180 C (applying pressure 
to maintain the liquid state). Oxygen 
vaporizes faster than ozone between 
this temperature and —140 C, so that 
in a homogeneous liquid mixture the 
ozone concentration is increased. One 
target of this work: use of ozone as 
an oxidizer in a liquid-propellant sys- 
tem for rockets. 
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Mapping New Routes: Different pro- 
duction cycles for making the gas are 
also the object of intensive study. 
Linde has a method of passing the 
recycled oxygen through silica gel to 
remove hydrocarbon and other con- 
taminants; and Air Reduction Co. has 
a process that avoids the recycle al- 
together. 

For large-scale ozone use, how- 
ever, on-site production will probably 
remain the most economical method. 
Since oxygen feed gives a higher 
ozone yield than does air, on-site oxy- 
gen plants are important to economical 
commercial operation. Linde is build- 
ing such a unit at Emery’s new in- 
stallation. 

Molecule Splitter: Emery uses 
ozone to split oleic acid (a long-chain 
acid containing a double bond), which 
gives two products: pelargonic and 
azelaic acids. Double-bond splitting is 
ozone’s classical reaction; it’s widely 
used in laboratories for analysis of 
new organic materials (to locate dou- 
ble bonds) and for production of alde- 
hydes and ketones. 

Steroid oxidation, especially in the 
production of cortisone and the newer 
corticosteroids, is another case where 
this selective bond-cleaving power is 
utilized commercially. 

Ethers can also be cleaved by 
ozone, with esters yielded as products. 

Ozone is also used to pry open 
rings, both saturated and unsaturated. 
The reaction with a-pinene has been 
studied for years, notably at the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s Naval Stores 
Research Station (Olustee, Fla.). Prod- 
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Emery’s expanding plant to split oleic acid is top ozone user. 


uct is pinonic acid, which can be 
converted into pinic and various other 
acids. The acids and their esters have 
been studied for a number of uses, 
including plasticizers and lubricants. 
Although the work has shown no 
commercial fruit to date, at least one 
company is said to be seriously in- 
terested. 

Aromatic ring cleavage is the key 
to a novel ozone use patented by 
Koppers Co. (Pittsburgh). Anthracene 
and phenanthrene in coal-tar creosote 
are difficult to separate and purify, but 
useful and easily separable products 
can be obtained by ozonizing the mix- 
ture. Anthracene is oxidized to an- 
thraquinone, while the middle ring of 
phenanthrene is opened. Depending 
on the treatment, the phenanthrene 
product can be either diphenyl dial- 
dehyde or diphenic acid (U.S. Patents 
2,898,350 and 2,942,030). Koppers is 
now producing diphenic acid in de- 
velopmental quantities. 

Strong Oxidizer: Ozone’s oxidizing 
powers are used in several ways other 
than bond cleavage. Odor abatement 
is a use that dates back a number of 
years, as does water treatment. The 
latter application, however, is on the 
decline in this country, though on the 
upswing in Europe. Some 150 plants 
are in operation in France alone, in- 
cluding the city of Paris. 

Waste treatment uses have been 
getting attention in recent years. Ozone 
is used to oxidize phenols at the 
Bronte, Ont., Cities Service refinery; 
and Boeing Aircraft Co. is in the 
process of tripling its ozone-based 








OUR REACTIONS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS—Which do you need...a difficult nitration, chloromethylation or perhaps a Mannich 
reaction? You name it...and the Custom Synthesis Service of Cyanamid Fine Chemicals Department is prepared to produce 
it. The unusual range of equipment available in 50 up-to-date factories, and the skill and experience of 30,000 trained employees 
can be mobilized to help solve your particular problems. For example, flexibility and diversity, plus extensive experience, have 
enabled us to produce on a successful commercial basis such products as, 3-methylthioanaline, bis metanitrophenyldisulfide, 
p-chlorobenzenesulfonamide or uracil. Perhaps one of these, or a new, as yet undeveloped, product is the very one that will remove 
the stumbling blocks in your production and marketing plans. Why not consult your Cyanamid Fine Chemicals Representative. 


| AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY - FINE CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT / Pearl River, New York. 
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cyanide-oxidizing installation at Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

Ozone is also used in scavenging 
chloride ions from nitric acid streams 
used in metal ore leaching. The chlo- 
ride concentration gradually builds up 
in acid-concentrating equipment, caus- 
ing a severe corrosion problem. Na- 
tional Lead Co. at Fernald, O., and 
Canadian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at Port Hope, Ont., both use the 
process. 

Several companies use ozone to 
bleach esters (e.g., dibutyl phthalate), 
and bleaching of paper pulp is under 
study. Armour Research Foundation 
(Chicago) reports that a combined 
ozone-chlorine bleaching agent has a 
wide cost edge over chlorine dioxide 
in kraft bleaching (31¢/ton vs. 75¢/- 
ton). 

Ozone also acts as a catalyst in 
some oxidation reactions, particularly 
in the conversion of aldehydes into 
acids. First commercial facility to 
make use of this property is Union 
Carbide Chemical Co.’s peracetic acid 
plant at Institute, W. Va. (CW, July 
2, 60, p. 44). Ozone’s advantage in 
this reaction is that it does not hasten 
the decomposition of the intermediate 
product as other catalysts might. 

Use in Synthesis: Ozone has several 
hopeful uses in chemical synthesis. 
Callery Chemical Co. (Callery, Pa.) 
is using ozone in the manufacture of 
research quantities of nitronium per- 
chlorate, an oxidizer with possible use 
in solid-propellant systems. Raw ma- 
terials for the perchlorate, a solid, are 
three gases: nitrogen dioxide, chlorine 
dioxide and ozone. 

Commercial production of relatively 
stable ozonides is another possibility. 
Armour Research Foundation is cur- 
rently studying alkali-metal ozonides 
(especially potassium ozonide) as se- 
lective oxidizing agents. If these com- 
pounds prove to be useful, they might 
be competitive with ozone itself, or 
even with peroxides. ARF uses tetra- 
methylammonium ozonide as the in- 
termediate in preparing the metal 
compounds. Lucidol Division of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Inc. (Buffalo, N.Y.) 
is also understood to be interested in 
ozonides. 

Ozone-phosphite adducts have been 
reported as laboratory developments, 
as have the reactions of ozone with 
organic sulfides and sulfoxides and 
with various amines. 

Polymer Tailoring: Société Poly- 
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plastic (Paris, France) has developed 
a number of ways to produce reactive 
centers in polymers by means of 
ozone treatment. Dow Chemical Co. 
has received a license from the French 
firm to use the process in promoting 
graft copolymerization. 

Polymers as unreactive as Teflon, 
Hypalon and silicones can be made 
susceptible to surface grafting of more 
reactive monomers. Depending on the 
type and amount of monomer added, 
various surface properties can be im- 
proved, including dyeability, wetta- 
bility, printability and adhesion. 

Polyplastic’s ozone treatment of 
polyethylene prior to milling with 
carbon black enhances the reinforce- 
ment of the plastic during subsequent 
processing into tubing, pipe or film. 
A mixture of one part carbon black 
with two parts ozonized polyethylene 
is claimed to give a polymer that has 
60-70% greater tensile strength, 
higher heat deformation temperature, 
greater flexibility and better oxidation 
resistance than does unreinforced 
polyethylene. Polyplastic is operating 
a semicommercial plant to make tub- 
ing and pipe in this way. 

Polymer cross-linking to strengthen 
films and filaments is also promoted 
by ozone treatment followed by heat- 
ing. 

What's in Store: In view of the ad- 
vances made in ozone technology and 
commercialization during a period 
when its price failed to drop, it’s evi- 
dent that industry interest is far from 
dormant. Applications are bound to 
expand as researchers come up with 
new ways to stabilize and handle the 
gas, as well as to lower its cost. 


Project Switch 


The board of directors of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., meet- 
ing in Houston last week, approved 
the relocation (subject to contract 
negotiations) of an MCA-sponsored 
project for the compilation of data 
on physical properties of pure chemi- 
cal compounds. 

The project (which cost $45,000 
last year) will be moved from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (College Station, Tex.). 

The project involves fundamental 
research on physical, thermodynamic 
and spectral properties of chemical 
compounds. 


Desalting Development 


A 250,000-gal/day water-desalting 
plant based on the Zarchin freezing 
process will be installed at Elath, 
Israel, on the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
plant will be built by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., subsidiary of Fairbanks 
Whitney Corp. (New York), and will 
constitute the first tangible result of 
the agreement signed by FW and the 
Israeli Ministry of Development over 
a year ago (CW Technology News- 
letter, Dec. 19, ’59). 

First unit of the four-unit plant is 
now being tested at FM’s Beloit, 
Wis., plani. The company predicts 
unusually low capital and operating 
costs for the process once it is in 
operation in early °62. Originally the 
firm had planned to build a 500,000- 
gal./day plant, starting in *60, but 
extensive development was needed to 
scale the process up. 


EXPANSION 


e An institute will be built at 
Karlsruhe, Germany, to serve as the 
key European center for research on 
the feasibility of using transuranium 
elements as reactor fuels. The insti- 
tute, to be in operation by °63, will 
cost $15 million. The West German 
government, which will split the cost 
with Euratom, is postponing plans for 
its own atomic research center. 

e Anken Chemical & Film Corp. 
(Newton, N.J.) is establishing a new 
research laboratory at its Williams- 
town, Mass., plant. 

e Western New York Nuclear Re- 
search Center (Buffalo) will be ready 
to offer the services of its 1,000-kw. 
reactor to industry by spring. Charges 
will be $30,000/man-year for re- 
search conducted by the staff of the 
center; $500-1,000/week for use of 
the reactor’s neutron bombardment 
facilities; and $3-10/hour for gamma 
radiation. 

e General Electric Co.’s Atomic 
Products Division (Palo Alto, Calif.) 
has formed a new group called the 
“Special Purpose Nuclear Systems 
Operation” to develop compact nu- 
clear auxiliary power supplies for use 
on manned or unmanned space ve- 
hicles and satellites. 

e Canada’s Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Co. Ltd., St. Lawrence 
Corp. Ltd., and Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Ltd. will jointly build a multi- 





QUALITY OF 


Archimedes, the ancient Greek 
philosopher, developed principles 

of mathematics and mechanics 
which unlocked secrets leading to 

the development of some of our 

most modern processes. His 

mind was at home in the farthest 
reaches of the abstract, at work 

in the closest confines of the practical. 


At Brown & Root — whether it is one mind, 
or a group of minds — thinking knows no 
boundaries for inspiration. Problems in 
engineering and construction are solved 

in ways that consistently save our 

clients time and money. Brown & Root places 
a premium on the quality of thought, 
combined with thoroughly-seasoned 
knowledge and experience. The results 

bring back customers year after year, 


all over the world. 


Over two thousand years ago, The Archimedean Screw was 
introduced as a lifting device for liquids. It is widely 
used today in moving both fluids and bulk materials. 


BROWN & ROOT, INC. 


* POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON I, TEXAS * CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON « LONDON * EDMONTON + MONTREAL + SAO PAULO 
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RESEARCH Keep chemicals contamination - free 


million-dollar research and develop- GER-PAK 
VAN CIDE B N ment laboratory. The firms will form POLYETHYLENE 

a new company to coordinate and 

direct all of their research activities. LINERS :& a LL 
The new facilities, planned for com- 
IS A NEW pletion in ’62, will likely be built in 


eastern Canada. 


S AN | Ag I Z I N ¢ e General Electric’s Atomic Power 


Equipment Dept. (San Jose, Calif.) 


XO} 24M ae h@) seem |S rent, $100,000 fo expand and 


centralize its chemical and metallurgi- 


cal laboratories. 

HOUSEHOLD e Plastic fabricator The Nalge 
Co., Inc. (Rochester, N.Y.), is build- 
PRODUCTS ing additional R&D and production 
facilities. — 

e Chemical Procurement Co. has oe a sg gg inate 
changed its name to Chemicals Pro- hs toad ts Bes oe 
curement Laboratories, Inc., and 


moved to larger quarters at 18-17 PIS 
130th St., College Point, N.Y. The 
firm custom-makes research and de- i 
velopment chemicals. aS 
e MHD Research Inc. (R&D in \' f'* 
chemical processing, energy conver- w. ae? 
sion, etc.) is moving into larger gen- ~~ 
eral offices and research laboratories 
at 1535 Monrovia Ave., Newport 
Beach, Calif. E 
e The American Powder Metal- SAVE TIME! Pull Liner down over 
lurgy Institute, organized a year ago, mandril Then zip off quickly, cleanly. at 
has established a New York section. tates 
Dues are $15 the first year and $10 | Sees 
thereafter. Kempton Roll (60 East 
42nd St., New York 17) is the in- 
VANCIDE BN is a Bactericide-Fungi- stitute’s executive secretary. 
cide. When used in household clean- 
ers, bacterial counts on treated sur- 
faces are quickly reduced to safe PRODUCTS 
levels. Strong Base: MSA Research Corp. 
In floor wox ond shoe polish, the (Callery, Pa.) has completed a small- 
products are self-sanitizing, since scale facility to make potassium-t- : 
antibacterial effect continues as long butyl alcoholate as an alcohol-free SAVE sweaty on smoothing-out bj 
as the product remains on the treat- powder. It's for base-initiated cna hand! Insert mandril and Liner. into es 
ed surface. tions, is suggested for use in trans- tainer, “cuff” around top, remove mandril! 
—_ esterification, condensation, rear- 
Write for your copy of our rangement and isomerization of dou- 


Bulletin 129, “Household Sani- ble bonds. For drums 
tizing Products with VANCIDE « 


BN”. It contains formulas and Crucible Cost-Cutter: Zirconium gc a 
; For cans, pails \fe 
NS et Oe. crucibles, about one-sixth the cost of — 


platinum, Pre pe for the latter | . seals out moisture and all foreign matter! 
in peroxide and carbonate fusions. | -« j iners! 
y R. T. VANDERBILT CO., ' p a usions Chemically inert to protect containers 


‘ 


Household products that feature 
sanitizing properties are new in con- 
cept, but are completely practical 
from a production and profit stand- 
point. 


= 








For cartons 




















| 


They’re now sold by Fisher Scientific, | * Up to 120 inches in width; no limit to length! 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT ’ : 
230 PARK AVENUE cost about $17 for the 25 ml. (1 in. Available gusseted and non-gusseted! 
deep) size * Tie-off or peel-over construction! 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. oe + LEAKPROOF DOUBLE SEAL optional upon request! 
) Please send Bulletin 129C ad Write Dept. CL2 for samples 
) Please send sample of VANCIDE BN. Polymer Entry: A new modi- the short oom ot seer Rat polyethylene sheeting 
State Application fied polybutadiene polymer (Hycar 

1000X145) developed by B. F. Good- 

rich Chemical Co. (Cleveland) fea- G E R 
tures high abrasion resistance and 
does not become brittle at —85F. 


Attach to your Company letterhead) P-23 : 


GERING PLASTICS, division of STUDEBAKER-PACKARD C@RP., 
Kenilworth, N.J 
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Pfizer brings the price of Itaconic Acid (technical grade) PFIZER toughness and weathering in molding compounds. Both 


down to 34.5¢/lb.* Dimethyl Itaconate and Dibuty! Itaconate, Dimethyl! and Dibutyl Itaconate are effective comonomers 
down to 39.5¢/lb.* m@ Now these highly efficient monomers ITACONI for improving the weathering characteristics of protective 
can be economically used for an ever-widening range of coatings. @ Write today for full details on the new low 
industrial applications. For example: m Itaconic Acid, with ACID prices and the growing uses for the Pfizer family of Itaconates. 
its unique structure—a beta-carboxyl group separated from CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chem- att t ay, 

the polymer chain by a methylene group — imparts specific AND ical Division, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 4 ‘a 
adhesion to selected substrates and improves emulsion 

stability. = Dimethyl Itaconate is of particular interest as ESTERS 

a comonomer for improving heat distortion temperatures, 


: CHEMICAL DIVISION 
*Carload quantities f.o.b. our plants. Less- Industrial Chemical 


than-carload prices also down. Investigate! Development Dept. 
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Acetaldehyde Ammonia 
Acetophenone 


Anisy! Cyanide 
Azelaoy! Chloride 


p.p’- Dimethoxybenzophenone 
Diphenyl Acetone (unsym) 
Dipheny! Methane 

Ethyl Formate Tech, 

Ethyl Phenyiacetate 

beta Ionone 

Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleric Acid 

Isovaleroyl Chloride 

Lauroyl Chloride 

p-Methoxy Phenylacetic Acid 
Methyl Heptenone 

Methy! Phenyiacetate 
Myrisoy! CRoride 

Oleoy! Chioride 

Palmitoyl Chioride 
Pelargony! Chloride 
Phenylacetic Acid 
Phenylacetone 

Phenylacety! Chloride 

Phenyl Propyl Aicoho! (1,3) 
Phenyl Propyl Chloride (1,3) 
Potassium Phenylacetate 
Propionyl Chloride 


Propiophenone 
Sebacoyl Chloride 


Sodium Phenylacetate 
Stearoy! Chloride 
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THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 


ast Rutherford, New Jersey 
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A unique management group to bid on federal contracts has 
been formed by four major military-space subcontractors. The idea is to 
cut extra costs that occur when a prime contractor, farming out work, 
tacks his administrative and overhead expenses onto the bid of the sub- 
contractor. 





To circumvent this, the new organization—to be known as 
“United Systems Corp.”—will earn no profits. All earnings will go to the 
four member companies as subcontractors. By eliminating overlapping 
costs, the new firm expects to underbid conventional prime contractors 
on many space and military contracts. 


The four member companies are Amcel Propulsion, a subsidiary 
of Celanese Corp. of America; CTL Division of Studebaker-Packard 
Corp.; Technology Instrument Corp.; and Merz-Chambers Corp. All will 
retain their separate corporate identities. 


Organization of the group was disclosed at a briefing for Penta- 
gon and National Aeronautics & Space Administration officials. Military- 
space sales of the four firms now total about $20 million/year. Under 


the new setup company officials figure this can be boosted to at least $150 
million. 


More time for industry to study food additives was recommended 
by Arthur S. Flemming as one of his last acts as Secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare. The present deadline for industry reports on about 
3,000 additives is March 6. Congress must approve the extension. 





The proposed extension would give manufacturers time to com- 
plete safety studies begun before last March 6. But it would be granted 
by the Food & Drug Administration only if the producer proved he was 
conducting the tests in good faith, at all possible speed. 


The additional time would apply to additives in use in ’58 when 
the Food Additives Amendment was passed by Congress. Many were 
continued on the “safe” list pending further tests on animals. Manufac- 
turers have complained that the tests required are so extensive that they 
cannot complete them by the March 6, ’61, deadline. 


Liberalization of foreign trade policies is a primary goal of 
the Kennedy Administration. But whether it can achieve this or not 
depends to a large degree on Congressional sentiment. And there has 
been a rising tide of protectionism in Congress in recent years. 





Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges agrees completely with the 
President that expanded exports are important to stimulating the domestic 





Washington 
Newsletter 
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economy and helping solve the balance-of-payments deficit. And ex- 
panding exports is difficult, even impossible, if imports are restricted. 


Sick industries that are suffering from the competitive impact of 
low-priced foreign imports will be watched carefully by both Kennedy 
and Hodges. But their first inclination will be to press for freer trade— 
more exports and increased imports. 


A Senate staff report—given to Kennedy by Chairman Warren 
Magnuson (D., Wash.) of the Commerce Committee—also urges liberalized 
trade policies. 


This study advocates a new cure for domestic industries injured 
by imports—an adjustment assistance program. This would call for 
federal funds to help relocate distressed plants and to retain workers dis- 
placed by imports. 


Kennedy has given no public endorsement to the Senate study, 
but it fits the pattern of most of the trade advice he is receiving from 
other sources. 


But Congress may not go along with such a plan. Although the 
present trade act doesn’t expire until 62, Congress could make some 
moves in this session to stem imports or to block executive actions that 
might result in increased imports. And it may be in just such a mood. In 
the chemical industry, for example, and especially in synthetics organics, 
imports in ’61 are expected to show a marked increase over these in *60. 


Eisenhower asked $27 million for a helium program in his 
budget message—$12 million in the current fiscal year, $15 million for 
fiscal 62. The program springs from amendments to the Helium Act 
passed at the last session of Congress, setting up a long-range plan to 
conserve helium resources. It authorizes expenditures of $200 million 
over 25 years .The amendments take effect March 1; aim at encouraging 
private industry to finance, build and operate helium recovery plants and 
sell the gas to the Interior Dept. 





A new joint venture has just been set up and has requested 
permission to build a helium plant under the new program. Union Car- 
bide’s Linde Division and Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. have formed 
Helium, Inc., to build a helium extracting plant near Scott City, Kan. 


Source of helium would be from a pipeline owned by Kansas-Nebraska 
Natural Gas. 


Meanwhile, the country’s first privately financed helium extrac- 
tion plant for supplying the commercial market will be built early this 
year at Pinta Field, Ariz., by Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. (Oklahoma 
City). The plant is designed to process 2.5 million cu. ft. of gas daily, is 
expected to be onstream before September. (This plant is not associated 
with the government’s new program.) 
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NEW ANIONIC SURFACTANTS 


* Chemically Different 
¢ Eliminates Use of Hydrotropes 


¢ Soluble in Solvents and Alkalies 
¢ Low Toxicity 


GAFAC GB-520 
(95%-active sodium salt) 


GAFAC PE-510 
(100%-active free acid) 


The six Gafac surfactants now offered for the 
first time are the forerunners of a new range of 
light-colored, liquid anionic surfactants under 
development by Antara. 

Gafac surfactants offer an unusual combina- 
tion of properties. In addition to excellent emul- 
sifying power, they also exhibit detergency, 
corrosion inhibition, and antistatic, lubricating, 
and dedusting characteristics. They are soluble 
to varying degrees in water and aromatic, ali- 
phatic, and chlorinated solvents. They have out- 
standing stability and compatibility in strongly 
alkaline solutions and dry mixes. The 100%- 
active free-acid Gafac products may be easily 
modified by conversion to whatever salt is most 


fom Research, to Reality 


AN TAR Ae 
CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 


ANTARA 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION || 


435 HUDSON STREET*+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES: New York * Provid 
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phia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 


Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Itd., ” aS Lo CCI Ed 6 OJ CJ oo 


GAFAC LO-529 
(88%-active sodium salt) 


GAFAC RE-610 
(100%-active free acid) 


GAFAC RM-510 
(100%-active free acid) 


GAFAC RM-710 
(100%-active free acid) 


suitable for a given application. All Gafac sur- 
factants tested thus far for physiological com- 
patibility have shown a very low order of skin 
irritation and oral toxicity. 

The new Gafac brands represent such a for- 
ward step in the field of surfactants that we 
highly recommend a thorough investigation of 
their use in your product or process. Mail the 
coupon today and we will send you complete 
information and samples promptly. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS 
435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


Gentiemen: 


C) Detergent Compounding 

© Drycleaning 

C) Textile Processing 

C) Emulsion 
Polymerization 

©) emulsifiable Pesticide 
Concentrates 


literature and samples 

of GAFAC surfactants 
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THIS IS CALVERT CITY... 


. near the junction of the Ohio 
and the Tennessee Rivers in West- 
ern Kentucky. (Gigantic Kentucky 
Dam and Kentucky Lake are just 
out of sight at bottom.) The 
Calvert City plants are: 


Air Reduction Chemical © 





7 ’ 
Cumberland Chemical Corp 
Americon Aniline & Extract Company 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 


1 
2 
3 
s 
5S Air Reduction Sales Company 
6 
7 
8 
9 





Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Company 
National Carbide Company 

8. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





The Nation's Fastest-growing Chemical Complex 


is in KENTUCKY! 


This is the fastest-growing chemical com- 
plex in the nation. Looking down from the airplane, 
you see more than $100,000,000 in new chemical 
plants—which, by conservative estimates, will in- 
crease an average of $10,000,000 per year in new 
construction for at least 10 years. 

Yet Calvert City is still only the No. 2 producer 
of chemicals in Kentucky. Louisville outranks it, and 
Ashland is not far behind. In addition, other plants are 
being built each year in literally dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout Kentucky. According to a 
nation-wide survey by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Kentucky ranks eighth in the nation in 
actual and planned expenditures for chemical facilities 
for the period 1959-62. Completions in 1959 totaled 
$20,866,000. M.C.A. says $74,250,000 will be spent 
for chemical construction in Kentucky in 1960-61. 

What are the reasons for this explosive chemical 
growth? Kentucky has boundless supplies of water 
and other natural resources such as coal, oil, natural 
gas, limestone, clays, sands, fluorspar, etc. Existing 
electric power plants easily supply all present needs; 
additional plants now planned or under construction 
will double present production in the next few years. 
And transportation advantages include favorable rail 
rates and great barging opportunities based on the 


fact that Kentucky has more miles of navigable rivers _ 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


than any other state. Above, you can see both the 
Tennessee and Ohio Rivers. And just five miles east 
is the mighty Cumberland River which will soon be 
impounded by Barkley Dam. 


Last but far from least—our people, as individuals 
and through their local civic groups and state govern- 
ment, are working to improve their communities with 
better schools, streets, and municipal and cultural 
facilities. They are eager for the progress and oppor- 
tunity inherent in industrial growth. These are not 
mere words—they are truths proved by the facts that 
Kentucky now offers more financing plans for new 
and expanding industries than any other state—has 
created the million-dollar Spindletop Research Center 
and Park at Lexington—has expanded the Kentucky 
Department of Economic Development to make it a 
foremost facility in its field. 


We urge you to discuss your needs with this Depart- 
ment. You will be favorably impressed by the con- 
servative, thorough and completely professional way 
in which we will try to be of help. Your inquiries will 
be held in strictest confidence. Address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development, 
750 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


WHERE 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 
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Reactor 


Scrubber 


View of Sohio’s Lima, O., 
acrylonitrile plant 
shows up reactor that is 
key to processes using 
ammonia and propylene. 


Absorber 


| 
et 
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PROPYLENE, AMMONIA, AIR 


Pace Setter in New Acrylonitrile Race 


Official government approval just 
granted to two potential Japanese 
acrylonitrile makers—using U.S. com- 
panies’ processes—highlights a recent 
flurry of foreign interest in this highly 
reactive intermediate. Coming at a 
time when there is a virtual acrylo 
glut in the U.S. (CW, Oct. 29, ’60, p. 
109), this interest provides a welcome 
break for the licensing companies 
launching new acrylo processes: pri- 
marily, Distillers Co., Ltd. (Great 
Burgh, Epsom, England); Du Pont 
and Sohio. 

The Japanese firms’ entry also draws 
new attention to the remarkably simi- 


lar wares of the U.S. companies, 
focuses interest in a “race” in new 
process development, since all of the 
companies involved start with propyl- 
ene and the process originators are 
trying to pile up patents on their par- 
ticular acrylo routes. 

At present, Sohio is way out front 
in both the developing and the patents 
aspects of the battle. It is providing 
its process for the two planned Japa- 
nese plants—Asahi Chemical Industry, 
Ltd.’s 11-million-lbs./year unit and 
Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Ltd.’s 
15-million-lbs./year plant. It is also 
well into its first year of operation 


at its own plant and has patents on 
this unit’s process in seven foreign 
countries and the U.S. (No. 2,904,580). 

Elsewhere in the U.S., Du Pont will 
use a new one-step process to make 
acrylo from propylene and ammonia 
in its plant going up in Beaumont, 
Tex. This process is described in a 
basic patent (U.S. 2,736,739); other 
patents are applied for. So far, Du 
Pont has not indicated it is really eager 
to sign on licensees for this process. 

Britain’s Distillers Co. (DLC) has 
two processes revolving around pro- 
pylene, has yet to make a major 
license arrangement, although it defin- 
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itely is hunting for customers. Its 
older, two-stage process has never 
been used commercially. Its more 
recent, single-step process (Australian 
Patent 56 564/60) starts with propyl- 
ene and ammonia, as do both Du 
Pont’s and Sohio’s processes. 

Big difference in all these plants is 
the conversion catalyst. Du Pont uses 
silver on silica; DCL uses oxides 
of molybdenum and cobalt, and 
Sohio uses bismuth phosphomolybdate 
prepared according to Australian 
Patent 59 180/60. Efficiency of these 
catalysts is likely to determine the 
winner of the licensing race. 

Open Records: Sohio, with a full 
year’s operations behind it, has the 
most complete data on catalyst effi- 
ciency—data it is using as a strong 
selling point. 

Here are the data highlights: 

The plant’s total installed cost: 
$8 million; its design capacity: 47 
million lbs./year. (This design capac- 
ity was met toward the end of the 
year. The plant was run at full capac- 
ity during an American Cyanamid 
strike, which caused a temporary 
shortage in an otherwise surfeited 
market.) 

The Sohio figures give a total in- 
vestment cost of $340/annual-ton of 
acrylonitrile, compared with $840- 
1,200/annual-ton for material made 
from acetylene and hydrogen cyanide. 
They bring acrylonitrile investment 
costs down to the point where raw 
materials—and thus reaction efficien- 
cies—become a critical factor. 

Assuming, for example, that prices 
are conservative (propylene at 3¢/Ib., 
ammonia at 4¢/Ib., acetylene at 14¢/- 
Ib. and hydrogen cyanide at 12¢/Ib.) 
and that conversions are at 100% effi- 
ciency, raw material costs for the 
propylene-ammonia processes run to 
about $74/ton. For the acetylene- 
hydrogen cyanide process the cost is 
$260/ ton. 

However, Sohio’s patents list effi- 
ciencies varying from about 30% to 
about 53% —depending on the propyl- 
ene-ammonia feed ratio, the addition 
of some water vapor into the reactor 
feed, the propylene-oxygen feed ratio, 
and recycling small amounts of hydro- 
gen cyanide formed in the conversion 
(Australian Patent 57 666/60). These 
efficiencies bring materials cost to 
about $135/ton. The hydrogen cya- 
nide recycle underscores the import- 
ance of efficiencies in this range. 
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Boosting Sohio’s conversion from 
48% to 53%, it saves $15/ton. 

How It’s Done: The catalyst, there- 
fore, and the reaction conditions are 
the keys to the new processes. Proc- 
esses for feed preparation and product 
purification are otherwise conven- 
tional, inherited from the acetylene- 
hydrogen cyanide process. Sohio’s 
patent descriptions may be taken as 
typical of how the reactor fits into 
the over-all scheme. 

Feed materials are vaporized, 
mixed, heated and brought into the 
reactor without any pretreatment. 
Commercial-grade propylene forms 
the basis for feed composition. Air 
supply is controlled to hold the mo- 
lecular ratio of oxygen to propylene 
in the feed at about 2 to 1. Fertilizer- 
grade ammonia vapors are controlled 
at about’l to 1; recycled hydrogen 
cyanide, at about 0.1 to 1; and water 
vapor, at about 1.1 to 1. 

This feed mixture is fed to a 
fluidized-bed reactor. Temperature: 
about 850 F. Pressure: about 13 lbs./- 
sq.in., gauge. Contact time: one to 25 
seconds. 

From the reactor, a mixture of 
acrylonitrile, acetonitrile, hydrogen 
cyanide, unreacted propylene, and ni- 
trogen (from the air) pass directly to 
a scrubber. Here water treated with 
small amounts of a wetting agent is 
used to absorb the reaction products 
from the unreacted propylene and 
nitrogen. The gases leaving the top of 
this scrubber then pass to an absorber, 
where the propylene is taken up in a 
hydrocarbon lean-oil. Nitrogen-rich 
gases leaving the top of this absorber 
are wasted, while the propylene is 
stripped out of the rich lean-oil for 
recycle to the reactor. 

Meanwhile, the water carrying the 
reaction products passes to a series of 
steam stripping and distillation col- 
umns, where the acrylonitrile is puri- 
fied, by-products recovered, and the 
water cleaned for recycle. 

Since no figures are yet available 
for either the DCL or the Du Pont 
processes, Sohio thus sets the standard 
for evaluating the processes. Its total 
cost of $475/annual-ton shines in 
comparison with the total of $1,400/- 
annual-ton for the more venerable 
acetylene-hydrogen cyanide process. It 
gives other firms something to shoot 
at—and it’s a cinch they will have to 
come close if they want to remain in 
the race. 






PROCESSES 


Electrolytic Cells: Addition ot a 
known quantity of radioactive isotope 
to an unknown amount of aluminum 
melt in an electrolytic cell offers a 
safe, convenient way to determine the 
quantity of aluminum present, says 
D. Voedroes of Hungary, who worked 
out the technique. It involves meas- 
uring the weight and specific activity 
of a sample before and after mixing 
the isotope and the aluminum. Re- 
portedly, the quantity of isotope is 
not hazardous to workers, and the 
system can be readily used for rou- 
tine measurements. The system is now 
being installed in several foreign 
plants. 

+ 

TVA Progress: The TVA’s ferti- 
lizer-munitions center (Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.) has come up with two new 
technical developments: (1) a new 
pilot plant for testing wet-acid process 
phosphoric-acid engineering schemes; 
(2) superphosphoric acid that con- 
tains about 40% more phosphoric 
acid than the conventional acid, is 
made at a lower production cost. 

J 

Well Leaks: A new electromagnetic 
gauge that determines the thickness 
of an oil-well casing (thus indicating 
corrosion spots that could lead to oil 
leaks) has been developed by Shell 
Development Co. (Emeryville, Calif.). 
Capable of detecting 0.005S-in. varia- 
tions, the instrument is said to be the 
first one that’s sensitive enough to 
uncover corrosion on the outer (or 
earth) side of the steel-well lining. 
Device works by measuring the time 
it takes electromagnetic waves to move 
through the casing walls; a wave goes 
through thin steel faster than through 
thick. 

a 

Cold Soda Cottonwood: Cottonwood 
logs are the key to a new papermak- 
ing twist being tried out at the Lewis- 
ton, Ida., plant of Potlatch Forests, 
Inc. Cottonwood—actually, a short- 
fibered hardwood—is being blended 
with long-fibered softwood to produce 
paper of uniform strength and quality, 
is replacing local “orchard” hardwood 
and sawdust. Blends run 15-50% 


cottonwood. The logs currently being 
used are felled near Dayton, Wash., 
and shipped to Lewiston, where they 
are pulped in a cold soda process, 
which uses no steam. 
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Catacarb’s Four Big Innovations 
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Aim: Cleanup in Ammonia 


The flow diagram (above) details a 
new process that won’t starve for at- 
tention. Called Catacarb, it promises 
to cut costs of acid-gas removal—a 
key step in the production of this 
country’s No. 1 chemical product: 
ammonia. Ammonia sales amounted 
to an estimated $385 million last year 
with plenty of growth in sight. Nu- 
merous new plants are being built; 
scores of existing plants are being ex- 
panded and modernized. 

The inventor of the process, A. G. 
Eickmeyer (Prairie Village, Kan.), 
says, “The big reason for switching 
to Catacarb depends on the specific 
objective of management. For exam- 
ple, if any of the 25 or so US. hot 
carbonate units needed more capac- 
ity for carbon dioxide removal, a 30- 
40% increase could be effected by a 
switch to Catacarb.” 

If improved carbon dioxide clean- 
up is the objective, Catacarb report- 
edly offers 33% less residual carbon 
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dioxide than straight-run hot carbon- 
ate process. If steam economy is the 
prime objective, consumption, it is 
claimed, can be reduced up to 40%. 
And, because Catacarb allows the use 
of smaller equipment, capital invest- 
ment in new plants can reportedly 
be cut 25-30%. 

Catacarb must be weighed against 
two major competing processes for 
removing acid gases—carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen sulfide—from process 
streams. These are the hot carbonate 
and monoethanolamine processes. Wa- 
ter scrubbing is another potential com- 
petitor but only in European plants 
where the cooling water is colder 
than it is here. In addition, there are 
several variations of the hot carbon- 
ate process, and an Italian firm and 
two American engineering firms are 
developing their own types. 

Stacking Them Up: Based on an 
input of 100 million cu.ft./day of 
gas containing 10% carbon dioxide or 


hydrogen sulfide, investment for a hot 
carbonate unit would run about $1.9 
million vs. about $2.4 million for an 
amine unit. For a higher percentage 
of carbon dioxide—e.g., 20%—he fig- 
ures are even brighter for hot car- 
bonate. Down in the 5% _ bracket, 
however, the investment costs become 
less favorable for hot carbonate. Yet 
when it comes to total operating cost 
per year and cost per thousand cu.ft. 
of gas treated or gas removed, the hot 
carbonate process wins out at all three 
percentages of gas: 5, 10 and 20. It 
becomes more favorable going from 
5% toward 20. 

The Catacarb process differs from 
hot carbonate in a special nonpoison- 
ous Catalyst (patents applied for). In 
an ordinary carbonate process, the 
concentration of the absorbent, po- 
tassium carbonate, is 20-25%. But 
using the Catacarb catalyst, this con- 
centration can be brought up to 40%, 
and no loss in carrying capacity, or 
activity, of the carbonate is suffered. 
This means that for any amount of 
absorbent solution that is passed 
through the absorber column, about 
one-third more carbon dioxide will 
be removed. 

Because of this catalyst and the 
added absorbtion ability, the size of 
the towers can be reduced. And the 
towers can be made of carbon steel 
rather than a stainless steel; corro- 
sion is almost negligible, due to a 
special inhibitor built directly into the 
Catacarb system. Both these factors, 
together with the elimination of a 
heat exchanger by keeping the circu- 
lating solution hot, work to cut down 
investment costs for the new process. 

Eickmeyer estimates that the invest- 
ment reduction will be about 25%. 
For a 10% acid gas input, invest- 
ment would be $1.4 million vs. $1.9 
million for the hot carbonate process. 

At 5% carbon dioxide content, as- 
suming a 100-million-cu. ft./day gas 
input, an amine unit would cost about 
$1.5 million, whereas the Catacarb 
unit is estimated to cost only $1.2 
million. 

How It Works: In the Catacarb 
process the gas mixture to be cleaned 
is sent into an absorber column, 
where pressure is about 200-500 psi. 
It passes upward countercurrent to 
the Catacarb solution and when the 
stream reaches the top of the tower 
it no longer contains carbon dioxide, 
which has been absorbed by the po- 








Now! One-pipe 
steam-traced 


SYSTEMS ws 


Reynolds Aluminum Duplex Pipe 


with steam line built-in. 


Now a complete steam-traced system can be” in- 
stalled in one pipe: It’s Reynolds Aluminum 
Duplex Pipe. 
» This tough, lightweight pipe’has a built-in steam 
line . . . it eliminates the need for steam jacketing 
. . . it eliminates outside steam-trace lines... . it 
permits use of standard insulation . . . it’s a com- 
plete steam-trace system in one pipe. THIS ELIMINATES 
Connections are no problem—a complete line 
- cast a fittings Aa ggregemue nd : y Alcast 
ittings Co., ymont, Del., is available. . 
Installation is fast and simple, too, with THESE UNNECESSARY COSTS: 
Reynolds Duplex Pipe. It’s lightweight and easy 
to handle, join and weld, and can be formed readily «»»the cost of steam jacketing +» the cost of excessive 
with ordinary hydraulic pipe bending equipment. and extra pipe insulation 
The Reynolds Duplex Pipe can improve heat- 
ing efficiency, and reduce the need for insulation. 
Aluminum has high thermal conductivity, low 
emissivity. This means better heat transfer 
within the Duplex Pipe, less heat loss, less insula- 
tion needed. 
And, like the Reynolds Aluminum Process Pipe 
that is handling the roughest jobs in the chemical 
processing and petroleum industry, Duplex Pipe 
si inds up against corrosion. 
Reynolds Duplex Pipe is available in four sizes 
—114", 2”, 3” and 4”—and in alloy 6063-T5. Other 
alloys and tempers available on inquiry. 


Get full information on 
Reynolds Duplex Pipe 


The Finest Products f | FREE BROCHURE 


Made with Aluminum 





Write today for a free brochure on Reynolds Aluminum 
. Duplex Pipe, for details on joining, sizes, alloys and pres- 
are made with j sure ratings. Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 2346-CM, 


REYNOLDS GE ALUMINUM Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynolds new TV show ‘‘Harrigan & Son’’, Fridays; 
also ‘‘All Star Golf’’, Saturdays—ABC -TV 
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NEW PROFITS FOR YOU! 


What Products can you make better 
or cheaper from HIBA ? 


HIBA can be used as an intermediate for synthesizing organic 
chemicals and polymers by reacting the hydroxyl and carboxy! groups 
as desired. This versatile difunctional compound will be available 
for the first time from a commercial-sized plant and will be priced 
to encourage large volume usage. 

Crystalline HIBA (Escambia Alpha-Hydroxyisobutyric Acid) is 
available now in development quantities for your product studies.Your 
inquiries and sample requests will receive prompt attention. 
Please write to: 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


fa - SCAMBIA 


‘eA ECHEMICAL CORPORATION 


261 MADISON AVENUE -s NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE °* OXFORD 7-4315 


MANUFACTURERS of: ESCAMBIA P V C PEARLS*/ESCAMBIA PVC RESINS/BAY-SOL* (NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS)/AMMO-NITE* (PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER)/ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
/AMMONIA/NITRIC ACID/METHANOL *TRADEMARKS OF ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


— 
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CW PHOTO-—ROCER J. REYNOLDS 
Catacarb's Eickmeyer: No shortage of 
inducements for making a switch. 


tassium carbonate-Catacarb solution. 

The solution is then passed into a 
regenerating stripping tower, oper- 
ated at about 200-260 F. Here the 
carbon dioxide is removed from the 
carbonate solution, which can be 
again used in the absorption tower. 
The catalyst can be used over and 
over again as can the potassium car- 
bonate, the only losses being mechani- 
cal ones. In tightly designed systems, 
potassium carbonate losses amount to 
about 500-2,000 lbs./month. 

Almost any degree of carbon diox- 
ide removal can be obtained, the 
ultimate being 0.05% residual. But 
the less carbon dioxide left in the 
system, the more involved the proc- 
ess must be. The diagram (p. 42) 
shows a simple one-stage system. But 
to reach a low level of carbon diox- 
ide, several stages, or more elaborate 
systems with split streams, would be 
needed. 

In the final analysis, the success 
of Catacarb depends on the results 
of the first commercial tests now 
being completed. The need for acid 
gas cleanup systems is wide-ranging— 
from purifying hydrogen used in Iso- 
cracking or Unicracking hydrotreat- 
ing processes through removing hy- 
drogen sulfide from natural gas 
streams (CW, Jan. 7, p. 33). Hot car- 
bonate schemes have the edge over 
amine and water-scrubbing processes, 
and so it’s just a question of whether 
Eickmeyer’s variation on hot carbon- 
ate will win out over other processes 
still in pilot-plant development. 





fi “d NEW SLANTS ON HEAT PROCESSING FROM SELAS 


for your precise processing operations: 
Selas Gradiation’ Heating 


View through peep-hole. 


A look inside this Selas Steam-Methane Reforming fur- 
nace at the Collier Carbon and Chemical Corporation, 
Brea, Calif., plant, clearly demonstrates the benefits of 
Gradiation heating for petroleum, petrochemical and 
chemical processing. 

PRECISENESS OF HEATING... complete combustion 
within Duradiant® burner cup permits placing burners 
close to tubes . . . achieving fast heat-up and instanta- 
neous response to controller demand. 

HEAT UNIFORMITY... even-heat distribution along 
and around tubes increases tube life by eliminating hot 
spots, minimizing coke formation. 

ZONE CONTROL... Duradiant burners can be adjusted 
to desired heat pattern in either horizontal or vertical 
rows. 

VERSATILITY ... Gradiation heaters can handle a 
variety of feed-stocks, interchangeably, under optimum 
conditions. 

These benefits apply to horizontal, as well as vertical, 
Gradiation tubular furnaces. 

May we arrange for a Selas field engineer to discuss 
your heat processing needs with you? For this service 

. Without cost or obligation to you... or for a copy of 
Bulletin 1043 “Gradiation Heating for Petroleum and 
Chemical Processing,” write to Fluid Processing Division. 


GRADIATION and DURADIANT are registered trademarks of Selas Corporation of America 


Selas Steam-Methane Reforming Furnace at 
Collier Carbon and Chemical Corporation, 
Brea, California. Duradiant burners, pat- 
terned in seven horizontal rows respond in- 
stantly to heat input required, burn with 
extremely low excess air (6% ). 


SELAS CORPORATION OF AMERICA}! 
91 Dreshertown Road, Dresher, Pa. 


EUROPEAN SUBSIDIARY: Selas Corporation of America, European Div 
S.A., Pregny, Geneva, Switzerland. INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATES 


Benelux, Canada, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Spain. 
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HEAT AND FLUID PROCESSING ENGINEERS 


DEVELOPMENT / DESIGN / CONSTRUCTION 
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IF YOU BUY VALUE, 
YOU'LL LIKE DOING BUSINESS WITH 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
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Simulated barge with array of finished products symbolizes Columbia-Southern contributions to chemical transportation and chemical processing. 


Quality ... service . . . delivery . . . economy—all these 
are part of your value picture when you buy Columbia- 
Southern Chemicals. 

Take delivery. Modern Columbia-Southern barge and 
rail equipment speeds shipments to your plants at any 
location—on time, as specified. In fact, some standard 
chemical transportation practices stem from Columbia- 
Southern innovations. Two examples: the tank car dome 
safety platform, and a special tank car lining that pre- 


‘columbia | southern 
chemicals 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


G 


vents metallic pick-up by high concentration caustic. 
Customer oriented advances like these extend through 
all Columbia-Southern activity, from sales call to order 
processing to invoicing. That’s why so many leading 
purchasers in most chemical-using industries like doing 
business with Columbia-Southern. You will too. 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. Offices in 
principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


Chlorine »« Caustic Soda « Caustic Potash e Soda Ash «e Ammonia 
Solvents « Sodium Bicarbonate « Chromium Chemicals 
Barium Chemicals + Sulfur Chemicals « Agricultural Chemicals 
Reinforcing Pigments +» Calcium Chloride « Hydrogen Peroxide 


Muriatic Acid « Calcium Hypochlorite « Titanium Tetrachloride 





In A Lather Over Packaging Failures? 




















Polyethylene Packages Chemicals Best! 


Because polyethylene builds you a tough, flexible, easy 
to handle package with outstanding impermeability. . . 
SEE HOW MANY WAYS YOU all at a new low cost... it’s no wonder that polyethylene 
CAN USE POLYETHYLENE: today stands head and shoulders above other materials 


© Aso tien for pachuaion te Ghaniiasis 0nd ghamme- for packaging a large variety of chemical products. 
eoetienie. Chances are excellent that there is a polyethylene 
® As film liners for metal and fibre drums for both which you can use in your chemical packaging opera- 
liquids and solids. tions. And, Union Carpive offers a complete range of 
@ As inner coatings on fibre drums. BAKELITE polyethylene resins and compounds —the 
@ As extruded coatings and inner liners for multiwall widest selection from any manufacturer. For more in- 
bags. formation, see your packaging supplier. He will gladly 
And, molded into light, conveniently handled con- specify the correct polyethylene packages to meet your 
ee ME GUONG GUS ane eet eee needs, Or write : Dept. HQ-27, Union Carbide Plastics 
Pe ae NS ee ee Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
specialized chemical packages. Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. In Canada: Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto 12. 

















UNION 
CARBIDE 


BaxkeiTe and Union Carsipe are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Cyanamid’s man in Europe, Donald Winks, maps out tour with international ad manager Candee. 


Planting U.S. Public Relations Overseas 


Early this week Donald Winks 
(above, left), assistant manager of 
public relations for American Cyana- 
mid’s international division, climbed 
aboard a Europe-bound jet on a 
seven-week swing through 10 Euro- 
pean cities. His aim: to set up for 
Cyanamid a full-fledged European 
public relations office — the first 
such organization for a U.S. chemical 
company. 

Chances are, however, that similar 
moves will be made by the other ma- 
jor U.S. concerns that have important 
European interests. 

Winks’ mandate from the interna- 
tional division is “to carry full re- 
sponsibility to Europe for the organi- 
zation and creation of a localized and 
long-term public relations program.” 
To do this, Winks will put his main 
office in Zurich, Switzerland, where 
American Cyanamid International 
Corp. has its headquarters. From 


there he will work through public 
relations agencies throughout West- 
ern Europe that handle Cyanamid’s 
foreign public relations.* 

Beginnings: According to Edward 
Candee, Winks’ boss and manager of 
advertising and public relations in the 
international division, the project has 
been in the works for about three 
years. Three years ago, Candee re- 
lates, “we discussed a setup almost 
identical to this one. Basically, Don 
is ‘our man in Europe’ and he will 
have full authority and responsibility 
for our program there.” 

Until now Cyanamid has carried on 
its foreign public relations program 
from the New York office via the fa- 
cilities of Hill & Knowlton, New 
York advertising and public relations 
agency. In turn, Hill & Knowlton 
has operated through 10 foreign 


*In Munich, London, Paris, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, ' Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Oslo and Zurich, 


agencies. Cyanamid will continue to 
use these agencies in its own program. 

“Now,” Candee says, “our opera- 
tions in Europe have become so ex- 
tensive, and we’ve learned so much 
from the previous program, that we 
feel we’re ready to start out on our 
own.” European sales probably ac- 
count for 30-40% of Cyanamid’s esti- 
mated $100 million international sales 
in 60. The company has plants in 
West Germany, Great Britain, Sicily, 
the Netherlands, as well as sales offices 
in principal cities and a research 
Aaboratory in Geneva. 

Customized PR: Winks plans to set 
up a country-by-country program that 
will be conducted by the agencies. 
Each program will be tailored to fit 
the needs of Cyanamid in each coun- 
try. 

It’s the subtleties and refined tech- 
niques of public relations that prompt 
the European venture. “While we've 
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seen some scattered instances of a 
really fine public relations program 
by foreign agencies,” says Winks, 
“by and large, we find they wait to 
get their cue from New York. Now 
we'll get the ball rolling on its own 
in Europe.” 

Programs: Much of Winks’ pro- 
gram isn’t worked out yet. “In fact,” 
he adds, “the very purpose of this 
seven-week tour is to find out what’s 
needed—what the problems are—and 
get projects started.” For the extreme 
short term, things will run pretty 
much as they have. 

But some plans have been made. 
Budgeted for "61 is a program of 
institutional advertising that will be 
carried on in major countries to ex- 
plain the background and history of 
the company’s international opera- 
tions. 

Another important segment is a 
European newsletter that will go to 
customers, government officials, scien- 
tists, the press, libraries and opinion 
leaders. Cyanamid has published a 
newsletter for some time for dis- 
tribution in Japan, Latin America, 
Australia and Europe, but it is seldom 
fully tailored for local consumption. 
Now the 13,000 European copies— 
it’s a two-color, eight-page, illustrated 
magazine—will be distributed from 
Geneva, and each of the 10 agencies 
will translate it and remake it to fit 
iis own program. In all, some 20,000 
copies of the newsletter are distributed 
worldwide. 

In addition to these programs, the 
Geneva office will also supervise prod- 
uct information distribution, special 
events such as plant openings or an- 
nouncements and, eventually, Winks 
believes, community relations activi- 
ties. For ’61, the European operation 
is budgeted at approximately $80,000, 
not including the expenditures of the 
Geneva office, which will probably 
be well in excess of $25,000. Con- 
tract fees for the European agencies, 
Winks says, may vary from $175 to 
$350/ month. 

Agreed Need: A roundup of other 
companies in the process industries 
that have major activities overseas 
indicates that none has immediate 
plans similar to Cyanamid’s. Many, 
however, say they recognize a need 
for some over-all direction of over- 
seas public and community relations 
activities. Eventually, they will prob- 
ably station someone in Europe whose 
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function would be to coordinate local- 
ized programs. 

One company, Du Pont, has a 
program bordering on Cyanamid’s. 
Du Pont’s international department 
regularly sends a public relations rep- 
resentative on a three- or four-week 
swing through European offices and 
plants with the intention of advising 
and counseling when asked by local 
management. 

Leave Them Alone: Others report 
that they leave the administration of 
public relations programs entirely up 
to local management, in the belief 
that they know best the problems and 
solutions required. They agree, how- 
ever, that a U.S.-trained representa- 
tive could be of real assistance in 
suggesting techniques and programs 
local men can adapt to their needs. 

Thus, while most firms see a grow- 
ing need for the man on-the-spot, 
only Cyanamid has taken the posi- 
tive step. It is clear, however, that 
most companies with large opera- 
tions and investments will eventually 
have to set up similar arrangements. 
In the meantime, look for more and 
more “coordination” of overseas ac- 
tivities by U.S. personnel traveling 
among foreign locations as advisors 
and counselors. 


Moving Plans Change 


Monsanto Chemical has decided to 
delay moving personnel of its Lion Oil 
Division to St. Louis. 

Monsanto last year scheduled a 
move of 200-300 administrative em- 
ployees of the Lion Oil Division from 
El Dorado, Ark., to the company’s 
headquarters complex being built at 
St. Louis. But now, says Monsanto, 
only a portion of the personnel will be 
moved. The company told CHEMICAL 
WEEK that a project and design 
group in St. Louis, working on the 
firm’s plans for development at Choco- 
late Bayou, Tex., has taken up space 
that was to have been used for Lion 
Oil personnel. 

As a result only a handful of peo- 
ple—Lion’s general management, re- 
search department, personnel relations 
and parts of the accounting, engineer- 
ing and tax departments—will move to 
St. Louis next summer. The company 
doesn’t say whether similar delays have 
slowed down the planned centraliza- 
tion at St. Louis of its plastics head- 
quarters. 


Dow Makes a Division 


Dow Chemical Co.’s vice-president 
and master plant builder, A. P. 
“Dutch” Beutel, last week gathered 
around him enough tools and organi- 
zations to set up a completely new 
engineering and construction division 
for the company. In addition, he 
established a new regional purchasing 
office for the just-created engineering 
group. 

Beutel, who is Dow Texas Divi- 
sion’s general manager, has a large 
chunk of Dow Chemical under his 
command: Texas and Louisiana di- 
visions, Dowell, Brazos Oil & Gas, 
Dow-Badische, Dowell-Schlumberger, 
and Dow’s Mexican operations. His 
new responsibility, Houston-based Di- 
vision for Engineering and Construc- 
tion Services, will do the engineering 
work and construction administration 
for all his U.S. charges except mainte- 
nance and small capital engineering 
jobs. The services of the new division 
will be offered to other Dow loca- 
tions. 

Economics: Basically, Beutel’s reor- 
ganization takes the engineering and 
construction functions of several di- 
visions and welds them together into 
a regional team. Start of the move 
was his formation several years ago 
of the Dow Gulf Coast Engineering 
Consultants. 

Creation of the new organization, 
he says, was forced by growth of the 
Southwestern operations. He believes 
that Dow’s ventures there have grown 
to the point where “consolidation of 
. . . functions on a regional basis” 
will accomplish Dow’s engineering 
aims better and at a lower cost. 

To form the new division Beutel 
reached deep into the Texas and 
Louisiana divisions’ engineering and 
construction departments, and into 
the nucleus consulting organization. 
He predicts that eventually other seg- 
ments of Dow will “probably” con- 
tribute to the new division. 

In the second regional reorganiza- 
tion, Beutel established a new regional 
purchasing office. It will be respon- 
sible for labor services and project 
procurement for the new division and 
will also buy raw materials, fuel, 
packaging and shipping containers 
and other commodities “where trade 
relations or consolidated buying 
power make it desirable to purchase 
on a regional basis.” 





Our customer-relations policy is very simple: 





...to provide you with products and services that 
help you make a better product... 


...at a lower cost 


A Basic Producer of 
"iSnaesstss (xp PITTSBURGH 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS O CHEMICAL CO. 


pg ipalgpies ci BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA 
Paint « Plastics « Petroleum « Marine GRANT OU . F 


2013 and Process industries A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales Offices: Pittsburgh + New Yorke Nashville + Chicago + Houstons+ Los Angeles+ San Francisco 
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CW PROT®—LIONEL CRAWFORD 
OM President Osborne: Time for 
dramatic development in Africa. 


Global Thinker 


One of the most sweeping proposals 
for world development yet put forth 
by a chemical process industries busi- 
nessman was made last week by Olin 
Mathieson President Stanley Osborne. 

Speaking before the African Affairs 
Society of America, Ltd., Osborne de- 
tailed a plan to create a new interna- 
tional institution that would be known 
as the World Development Organiza- 
tion. Its aim: to centralize and hasten 
the development of. pro-Western na- 
tions and businesses in the industrially 
immature countries of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 

In his talk, Osborne reflected his 
own company’s preoccupation with the 
hazards of foreign investment. Os- 
borne proposed that a guaranty insti- 
tution be set up to protect the invest- 
ments of business and industry against 
expropriation by foreign governments. 
Olin Mathieson has a large investment 
in French Guinea, an area now waver- 
ing in political sentiment as a result of 
the intense nationalism sweeping 
through most African nations. 

Osborne tells CHEMICAL WEEK 
that as more American businessmen 
become responsible for overseas in- 
vestments of their stockholders, they 
must speak up more loudly for pro- 
tection of those investments. He said 
that if called upon, Olin Mathieson 
was prepared to back up his expanded 
investment proposal with its own re- 
sources, provided it was adequately 
protected from the ravages of the 
“cold war.” 
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LEGAL 


Antipollution Case: The U.S. Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co. at Cheektowaga, 
N.Y., is seeking to have the com- 
munity’s air-pollution ordinance de- 
clared null and void. Chester H. Pe- 
terson, the firm’s president, has been 
seeking a hearing under the ordi- 
nance before Justice of the Peace John 
Jablonski, following charges that the 
plant has permitted emission of ob- 
jectionable fumes. But before Peter- 
son could go before Jablonski, a re- 
straining order was issued preventing 
any action under the ordinance, pend- 
ing arguments in the state supreme 
court concerning its validity. 

o 

Tax Problem: Wyandotte Chemical 
Corp. is fighting a federal tax claim 
for more than a million dollars on 
*58 income as a result of the tangled 
fiscal problems of the state of Michi- 
gan. In °58 Wyandotte paid U.S. 
taxes of $465,864, but the Internal 
Revenue Service claims it should 
have paid almost $1.6 million. Prob- 
lem is that in °58, to try to get im- 
mediate cash to pay its bills, the state 
changed the date, from Jan. 1 to 
the prior Dec. 31, on which state 
real and personal property taxes were 
to be based. As a result, Wyandotte 
Chemical, when it figured its "58 fed- 
eral tax, deducted $2,165,000 for °59 
state taxes, which it set aside out of 
*58 income and deducted from °58 
federal taxes. IRS has disagreed, say- 
ing that only °58 state taxes could 
be deducted. The agency has filed 
a claim against Wyandotte for 
$1,123,188. 


LABOR 


Salt Strike: A 136-day strike of 
employees at Morton Salt and Chem- 
ical Co.’s Manistee, Mich., salt plant 
has been settled. A new contract sign- 
ed with Local 7-667, Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers union, calls for a 
wage increase of 7¢/hour, seven 
holidays, vacations of three weeks 
after 10 years and four weeks after 
25 years. 

A major strike issue has been 
management’s right to transfer em- 
ployees in job classifications. Clauses 
with respect to this reportedly have 
been clarified; and a clause permitting 
an employee to refuse overtime work 
has been reinstated in the contract. 


Phillips Strikes: Employees at Phil- 
lips Chemical Co. plants at Houston, 
Borger and Dumas, Tex., and at Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co.’s Kansas City, 
Kan., refinery are on strike over un- 
resolved sections of a new contract 
that has been under discussion since 
last October by Phillips and the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers union. 
Some 600 workers are out at Hous- 
ton and about 350 each at the other 
locations. Strike issues center on ef- 
fective contract dates, benefit reopen- 
ing clauses and job promotion and 
transfer policies. Phillips has offered 
a wage increase of 14¢/hour. 

a 

Rubber Turndown: Employees of 
Corry Foam Products, Inc., a sub- 
idiary of Firestone Corp., have 
turned down the United Rubber 
Workers Union as their bargaining 
agent. In a National Labor Relations 
Board election they voted 22-8 
against the union. 

e 

Allied Settlement: At Allied Chem- 
ical’s Nitrogen Division plant at Hope- 
well, Va., 1,200 members of Local 
12103, District 50, United Mine 
Workers, have ratified a contract 
calling for a general 3% wage in- 
crease. Ratification came just six hours 
before the expiration of the former 
contract. Terms of the settlement, 
covering hourly production workers, 
call for increases in shift differential 
rates, life insurance benefits, an eighth 
paid holiday and pay for workers on 
jury duty. The two-year contract pro- 
vides for wage reopening talks after 
the first year. 

e 

Canadian Strike: Piping and plumb- 
ing installation at the $17-million 
Brockville Chemical Ltd. plant now 
under construction at Brockville, Ont., 
has been suspended by a strike that 
union officers have branded as illegal. 
One-hundred and fifty plumbers and 
pipefitters struck after an arbitration 
court awarded workmen from Kings- 
ton $16-17/day travel allowance but 
did not give it to fellow plumbers 
from Brockville and Prescott. Work- 
ers from the other cities want the 
same allowance, and the Kingston 
men are supporting them by refusing 
to work. Officials of Local 221, United 
Assn. of Plumbers and Pipefitters, 
say the strike is illegal because the 
union must abide by the arbitration 
award. 
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This new process, developed and designed by Chemico, 
assures significant savings in the construction and 
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Using a horizontal autoclave for the pressure acid digestion 
of ore, normal three:day processing time is cut to three hours. 
In addition, the process can utilize a relatively coarse 

bauxite feed (plus 8 mesh), with further savings 

in equipment and operating costs. Efficient, compact 
package plants to produce as little as 3 tons per day 

of ALUM are available. Other single units to provide 
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considerable savings in process time and process costs 
by changing over to Chemico-designed autoclaves 
when present batch digestors need replacement. 


The new Chemico ALUM process has the following advantages: 


LOWER PLANT INVESTMENT COSTS 
UTILIZATION OF LOWER GRADE ORE 
PROCESS TIME CUT FROM 3 DAYS TO 3 HOURS 
30% LESS SPACE REQUIRED 

/ : SMALL PACKAGE PLANTS AVAILABLE 


Direct all inquiries to CHEMICO, DEP’T ‘‘A”’, at the address below 





CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO * DALLAS | PORTLAND, ORE TORONTO LONDON PARIS JOHANNESBURG «© TOKYO 

















* Salt or Anhydrite Your Drilling 

Problem? MCP'’s Attapulgus drilling 
clay gives highest yield of any clay in 
either saturated gyp or brine muds 


Electric logging requires good muds—-MCP’s 
Attapulgus Clay gives these better muds in 
fresh water for induction logging and in salt 
water for gamma ray neutron logging. MCP’s 
Attapulgus drilling clay plus CMC makes the 
best low fluid loss mud; addition of gyp plus 
organic thinner gives low gels and low solids 
muds for highest rate of bit penetration. 
Attapulgus drilling clay gives a higher yield 
than bentonite does in either fresh water, gyp 
or brine. High costs in workover jobs can be 
prevented by using MCP’s drilling clay plus 
gyp for a stable high-temperature packer 
mud. Investigate the unique stability of this 
outstanding drilling clay. This item is starred. 
Use the coupon. 
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Anti-caking Agents keep 
sticky chemicals free-flowing; 
MCP offers a complete line 
of chemical conditioners 


Illustration shows ammonium nitrate 
prills, 1OX magnification, coated evenly 
with an MCP Attapulgite conditioner 
that provides a highly-sorptive moisture 
barrier. MCP anti-caking agents in- 
clude several Attapulgite products and 
also various surface modified aluminum 
silicate pigments (ASP’s). Investigate 
the MCP line whenever chemicals must 
be conditioned against packing effects 
caused by time of storage, pressure, tem- 
perature, humidity and the like. MCP 
anti-caking agents are neutral-colored, 
uniform, ultra-fine, inert powders. A 
little bit goes a long way—usually less 
than 2% by weight is needed—and they 
are low in cost, too. 


Minerals & Chemicals Philipp 


8446 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, New Jersey 
Leaders in creative use of non-metallic minerals 





Export Department: Room 150, Garden State Parkway, Menio Park, N. J. (Cable Address: ‘‘MICOR’’) 
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*Reinforced Plastic underbody ‘of 
sports car exhibits high 

impact and flexural strengths 
with ASP filler 


Molded Fiber Glass Body Company, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio specializes in molding large, com- 
plex reinforced plastic parts. Photo shows 
preparation of the preform for a car under- 
body—a part subject to rugged road shock. 
Use of ASP fillers gives top reverse impact 
and 180° fiexural modulus values. Molded 
Fiber Glass Body also reports easier mold 
release, longer pot life, ideal thixotropy. This 
is a starred item. Use the coupon. 


CONTROL ASP 400 
Asphalt Laminated Kraft Paper 


benefits through penetration 
control with ASP Additive 


Photograph shows marked decrease in molten 
asphalt penetration in 30-30-30 kraft sheets 
when MCP’s ASP 400 was added to the 
asphalt system. Without addition of ASP, 
asphalt can strike completely through the 
paper—which is undesirable. Laboratory 
studies indicate that penetration control with 
ASP’s helps solve problems connected with 
bleeding of the asphalt. Could these additives 
benefit your formulation? Use the coupon 
for complete test details. 
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Paint Chemists: new Surface Modified 


-ASP extender pigments 


reduce grinding time, lower costs 


Graph illustrates su- 
periority of MCP’s 
new Surface Modified 
ASP 108 in gaining de- 
sired fineness of grind 
in quickest time (test 
details on request). In 
urganic protective sys- 
tems the new Surface 
Modified ASP’s not 
only cut grinding time, 
but also provide su- 
perior suspension prop- 
erties, improved water 
resistance and adhe- 
sion of the film to 
metallic surfaces. Bul- 
letin T. I. 1026 pre- 
sents all the data. Use 
the coupon for your 


FINENESS OF GRIND~NORTH STANDARD 


copy and for test ° 


samples. 


| 
} 
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Surface Motified ASP 103 . 


WG Calcium Carbonate 


Pasa x Magnesium Silicate 

ff | Grinding Formula | 
/ Iron Oxide, Brown 

i! —-509%-Atkyd-Sotution. . 178 grams 

Mineral Spirits.......|. 118 grams 

i ASP........)........|. 170 grams 

1 oF Calcium:Carbonate 178 grams - 

f] of Magnesium Silicate 188 grams 

(equal volumes) 


4 S$ «= 8 10 
GRINDING TIME, HOURS 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP CORPORATION 


Use this quick two-check coupon > 8446 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N.J. 
I'm interested in: *[_] Reinforced Plastic filler;* [_] Salt Water 
Drilling Clay; [_] Asphalt additive; [_] Anti-caking Agents; 


(_] Paint extenders 


¥ your product interest... 
v¥ what you need to get tests started... 
we'll fill your requests immediately. 
For more data, see your 1961 Chemical Materials Catalog, 


Please send, without obligation: 
Pages 423-430. 


[] data; [1] samples; [J prices; [] technical representative 


nome. 


CORPORATION @MSa 


company 











address 





city 
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Put Your New Plant by 


this Full-Flowing River 
in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Looking for a large-acreage plant site with a water reserve 
for future expansion? Then look over this 1100-acre Flint 
River site between Albany and Camilla in growing south- 
west Georgia. 

An average of over 4 billion gallons of water flow past 
the site daily (minimum recorded flowage: 517 million 
gallons). Adjacent to U. S. Highway 19 and convenient to 
a nearby Coast Line mainline track, this partly wooded, 
partly cleared tract is just 20 miles south of Albany (pop. 
55,890); seven miles north of Camilla (pop. 4,742); and 
only a short hop to both Alabama and Florida. Ample 
electrical power; estimated 3,000 workers available; mod- 
erate climate. Friendly community with good schools and 
recreational facilities—lots of room for relaxed living. 

Ask for details on this and other choice river sites 
now available in the Coastal 6. No obligation; just 
write, wire or phone Coast Line’s industrial 
development specialists. All inquiries held _ 
in confidence. 


..- serving the Southeast Coastal 6 





Direct Inquiries to: 


R. P. JOBB 

Assistant Vice-President 

Department K-11 
ROAD Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


KEY CHANGES 


Dale Kleist to vice-president, Euro- 
pean technical representative, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas International, S.A. 
(New York). 


Wilmer H. Kingsford to assistant 
to the chairman of the board, Free- 
port Sulphur Co. (New York). 


David C. Baird to director of pur- 
chases, reporting to the chairman of 
the board, Dow Chemical Co. (Mid- 
land, Mich.). 


John G. Salsbury to president; J. 
E. Price, J. A. Haase, O. H. Peterson, 
R. H. Cooper and H. G. Bos to vice- 
presidents, purchasing, finance, re- 
search, production, marketing, re- 
spectively; and H. R. Anderson to 
controller, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
(Charles City, Ia.). 


Arthur C. Emelin to vice-president, 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. (Morton 
Grove, Ill.); Albert M. Juergens, Jr. 
to assistant to the president, Waller- 
ste’n Co. (Staten Island, N.Y.), divi- 
sion of Baxter. 


George S. Mikhalapov to board of 
directors, Beryllium Resources, Inc. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.). 


Lacy E. Crain to chairman of the 
board; Howard E. Lytel and Elaine 
Kennedy to vice-presidents; Conco 
Chemical Co. (Dallas, Tex.). 


Frederick J. Zimmermann to vice- 
president, plants and engineering, 
Sterling Drug Inc. (New York). 


Lloyd H. Perry and John C. Smith 
to vice-presidents, UBS Chemical Co. 
(Cambridge, Mass.), division of A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. 


Buck Mickel to board of directors, 
Texize Chemicals, Inc. (Greenville, 
S.C.). 


L. G. Bliss to chairman of the 
board, Foote Mineral Co. (Phila- 
delphia). 


John M. Archiable to director of 
foreign operations and corporate di- 
rector of the manufacturing staff; R. 
F. Brown and G. W. Boyd to general 
managers, Organic Chemicals Division 
and Fatty Acid Division, respectively; 
all of Emery Industries, Inc. (Cin- 
cinnati). 








bone-dry 
If your plant-lecation is as dry.as’the.sand this Indian.i is’ “painting” 


with, you won’t have any caking caustic problems. . _ ever. If it isn had 
your best move is to buy Wyandotte Flo-chilled*® Anhydrous Caustic — 


Soda. This special grade flows readily, even in hot, humid weather— iJ 


which means you can depend on it every month of the year regafdless 
of your location. Filo-chilling-is the difference! You pay no more for 
Flo-chilled Caustic. than for ordinary grades, yet you Save money 
through faster production and less down-time due to caking. Try itnows 


Wyandotte 
Flo-chilled Caustic 





WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI ODiviston 


Pacing Progress with Creative Chemistry® 


[] Send free brochure on Wyandotte Flo-chilled 
Anhydrous Caustic Soda [] data on other 
anhydrous grades [| brochure on economies of 
50% vs. 74% liquid caustic. Please include price 
sheets on [] carload quantities [] L.C.L. 
quantities. 


Kev CHOANROTTE 


I use caustic for__. SES 
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Technology 


Newsletter 
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Grinding rates 50 times higher than those now attained com- 
mercially with vibrating ball mills are said to be possible with a newly 
developed process of British Researchers H. E. Rose and R. M. E. Sullivan 
of Kings College. The potential of the vibration mill for granular materials 
in the chemical and allied industries hasn’t been realized because of the 


mechanical problems caused by merely increasing mill speed, according 
to Rose and Sullivan. 





Their new approach, which is available under license from 
National Research Development Corp. (London, England), calls for basic 
design changes. The use of stiff, strong springs that enable mill operation 
at resonance speed increases efficiencies to 65-75%. Equations have been 
developed for increasing efficiencies by using the highest possible density 
of grinding media and by filling the mill to the proper level. Also, the 
motion of the mill is circular, increasing grinding rate 20 times over the 
same amplitude of motion in a strict horizontal plane. 

a 


“Radiometric exchange”—new supersensitive analytical tech- 
nique has been patented (U.S. 2,968,722) by Tracerlab, Inc. (Waltham, 
Mass.). Liquids and gases in the parts-per-billion range can be detected 
and measured by reacting them with a radioactive material, measuring 
the radioactivity of the product. Other advantages claimed for the tech- 


nique: continuous unattended monitoring, compactness, selectivity and 
versatility. 





Potential applications include air-pollution control by measuring 


sulfur dioxide, ozone analysis in the upper atmosphere, missile fuel studies, 
industrial process control. 


Powdered, depithed bagasse is the key to the $20-million news- 
print-from-sugar-cane plant being built in Karad, India. The powder is 
produced by completely mechanical grinding methods (developed by 
Crown Zellerbach and the Hawaiian Sugar Refiners’ Assn.), reportedly has 
excellent papermaking properties in spite of its negligible strength. To give 
it strength, the powder will be blended with 35% chemically pulped fibers. 





Since the powdered bagasse is opaque, free-draining, and has 
a high surface-to-volume ratio, it’s said to produce a superior paper than 
that obtained from a mixture of chemically pulped fibers and groundwood. 


Initially, newsprint production at the Karad plant will utilize 
a feed mixture of bagasse and wood pulps, and then be converted into a 
feed of 100% bagasse through the following three stages: (1) units for 
mechanically refining the bagasse powder will be completed; (2) production 
of newsprint from powdered bagasse and imported chemically pulped 
fibers will be established on a commercial basis; (3) production of news- 
print will be switched to a pulp blended from powdered bagasse and chem- 
ically pulped indigenous bagasse fibers. 





Technology 


Newsletter 
(Continued) 





A license-swapping agreement on semiconductor devices is newly 
in effect between Texas Instruments Inc. and International Telephone & 
Telegraph- Corp. The two firms have agreed to exchange nonexclusive 
patent licenses and technical information. Covering electronic components, 
the agreement does not include semiconductor materials technology, such 
as the hyperpure silicon process that ITT has licensed to Du Pont. 


A move to centralize and strengthen Army research is seen in 
the recent transfer of the Office of Ordnance Research (Durham, N.C.) to 
the command of the Chief of Research and Development. The office has 
been renamed Army Research Office-Durham and will be expanded to 
enable it to monitor and support all of the Army’s basic research in the 
physical sciences. The office, located on the campus of Duke University, 
has a current staff of 109. Col. George Wellford Taylor, commanding 
officer, and John Dawson, chief scientist, will continue in the same capaci- 
ties under the expanded program. 








A one-step color photographic printing process has been patented 
(U.S. 2,968,554) by Polaroid Corp. (Cambridge, Mass.). A high-priority 
project for several years (CW, April 19, ’58, p. 63), the one-step color 
film was demonstrated to Polaroid stockholders last spring; marketing plans 
are expected to be revealed within a few weeks. 


Another Australian patent (59,568/60) adds new evidence to 








support previous guesses that Shell is making isoprene via parallel purifica- 
tion of isoprene and butadiene (CW, Oct. 29, ‘60, p. 39). The patent 
describes steps for (1) fractionating catalytically cracked gasoline; (2) 
separating a fraction containing olefinic five-carbon hydrocarbons 
(amylenes). 


According to the patent, this fraction then combines “with said 
C; fraction at least an equal part by weight of a hydrocarbon fraction of 
hydrocarbons having from three to four carbon atoms and containing not 
more than 20% isobutylene.” This mixture is mixed with “at least” an 
equal molar amount of steam and is dehydrogenated at 550-650 C, using 
a water gas-active catalyst. The reaction product is fractionated to separate 
low-boilers and polymers from a five-carbon fraction containing the iso- 
prene. 

o 


Computer centers are now being set up overseas by American 
firms. To serve its three foreign offices in The Hague, Paris and London, 
The Lummus Co. is setting up a technical service center in London, staff- 
ing it with process engineers drawn from its three foreign offices and the 
U.S. The center will use an English computer, reportedly an Elliot 803. 
All three offices will maintain process engineering staffs to translate opti- 
mum flow schemes developed at the center into operating designs, which 
their engineering and drafting forces will work up into detailed plant 
designs. 
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SPECIALTY MARKET BUILDERS (from Monsanto) 





AROCLOR 


...key to lower-cost, fire-resistant, 


job-tailored epoxies! 


Formulators and users alike have alter- 
nately sung lyrical praises and growled 
over the fast-setting, tight-bonding, 
rock-hard epoxies. Chief reasons for 
the praise have been the resins’ fan- 
tastic impact strength, their chemical 
resistance, their versatility of appli- 
cation—from the making of plastic 
metal-stamping dies to tank linings and 
body solders. The growls stem from 
their cost, from 60 to 70 cents a pound, 
and because the resins burn lustily—a 
distinct drawback in certain applica- 
tions, such as laminates for electrical 
uses. Flameproofing curing agents and 
resins runs the cost still higher. But 
now a series of property-modifying, 
low-cost chlorinated polyphenyls has 
come forward to make epoxy resin for- 
mulations both fire-resistant and sig- 
nificantly cheaper by the pound. 


in these flame tests, one epoxy strip ignites 
and burns rapidly; the other, containing Aro- 
clor, won't ignite at all. 


The several hundred specialty formu- 
lators of epoxy resins (as well as the 
seven basic manufacturers) have un- 
covered a way to “‘job tailor” epoxies. 
The method is simplicity itself: just 
mechanical mixing into the formula- 
tion of the right amount of a selected 
chlorinated polyphenyl. The chlorin- 
ated polyphenyls, supplied by Mon- 
santo under the registered trademark 
Aroclor, “‘adjust”’ the uncured epoxy 
formulations’ viscosity, and the cured 
resins’ hardness and flexibility. Most 
important—the addition of an Aro- 
clor makes the epoxy formulation 
cheaper per pound and fire-resistant. 


The Aroclor compounds, it proves 
out, are one of the very few materials 


compatible with epoxies. And, hap- 
pily, they come as a series of some 
dozen liquids and solids that range 
from water-white mobile “‘oils” and 
clear, viscous resins to bright, pale- 
yellow solids resembling a good-color 
rosin. Chemically, the materials are 
progressively chlorinated di- and 
polyphenyls—each containing a def- 
inite percent-by-weight of inert, tightly 
bound chlorine. 


The Aroclor compounds are some of 
the most inert, chemically stable com- 
pounds in industry. They are imper- 
vious to heat, acids, alkalis, and they 
are among the most ignition-resistant 
compounds commercially available. 
Most important, they are cheap—in 
the carload range of 16 to 19 cents 
per pound. When added to epoxy 
formulations, the liquid Aroclor com- 
pounds function as low-cost plasti- 
cizers ; the solids, as reinforcing resins. 
Since the mobile “‘oil-y”’ forms can be 
mixed in any proportion with the 
viscous and solid resin forms, the 
Aroclor compounds give the epoxy 
formulator a perfectly gradated vis- 
cosity range of “diluent” that can 
plasticize or reinforce, that cuts costs, 
and imparts fire resistance. 


With epoxy usage now in the 60-70 
million pounds per year range, it is 
estimated that formulators supplying 
ready-to-use resins for about one third 
of the applications can significantly 
improve their offerings (and lower 
materials costs) with the use of this 
new technique. When used in the 
range of 15 to 20 parts per hundred, 
the Aroclor compounds greatly re- 
tard the epoxy’s burning rate, and 
proper selection of the Aroclor com- 
pounds can impart variously: im- 
proved flow, better flexibility after 
curing, and better flexural and com- 
pressive yield strengths. 


Since five of approximately a dozen 
Aroclor compounds provide a five- 
step variance in viscosity—ranging 
from almost water-like liquids to solid 
resins with a softening point of about 
300° F.—the range of modification 


possible for any particular epoxy for- 
mulation is enormous. For example, 
solid Aroclor 5460 used in the amount 
of 15 PHR (plus 5 PHR of antimony 
oxide) acts as a reinforcing resin 
and produces a nonburning compo- 
sition. The cured resin compares in 
““strengths” to an identical control 
without Aroclor and antimony oxide 
as follows: 





15 PHR 
Control Aroclor 5460; 
5 PHR 
antimony 
oxide 
19,000 psi 
10,200 psi 


Flex Strength 
Tensile 


Compressive 
Ultimate Strength 23,400 psi 40,700 psi 


Hardness (Rockwell “M’’) 111 111 


Heat-Distortion 
Temp., °C 135 


Burning Rate 
(ASTM 635-567)... .6 in./min. nonburning 


16,900 psi 
11,000 psi 











The low-molecular-weight liquid 
Aroclor compounds show a definite 
plasticizing effect. With liquid Aroclor 
additions, the heat-distortion temper- 
ature is somewhat lowered; the solids, 
on the other hand, show little sig- 
nificant effect on the heat-distortion 
temperature. 


Depending upon the ultimate use of 
the epoxy formulation, producers will 
have to work out their own recipes. 
Hundreds of modifications are possi- 
ble with “‘amine’’-type cures and also 
with a “phthalic anhydride” cure. The 
nonburning benefit of adding Aroclor 
and antimony oxide should prove 
particularly valuable in laminates for 
printed circuits and other electrical 
uses. The modification of handling 
properties, the reinforcing effect, and 
the maintenance of excellent chemical 
resistance should have application in 
adhesives, surface coatings, encapsu- 
lation compounds, plastic stamping 
dies, and body solders. And the cost 
savings can hardly fail to catch the 
interest of all epoxy formulators. 





For further information on de- 
veloping lower-cost nonburning 
epoxy formulations, request a 
copy of Specialty Data Report 
CS-14: “‘AROCLOR, Fire- 
Retarding Plasticizers and Mod- 
ifiers for Epoxy Resins.” Ad- 
dress your request to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Organic 
Chemicals Division, Depart- 
ment 4430Y, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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uniform quality 
steady supply 


prompt delivery 


It all adds up to... 


for 


ETHYL ALCOHOL BUTYL ACETATE AMYL ACETATE 

ETHYL ACETATE ACETONE REFINED FUSEL OIL 
BUTYL ALCOHOL ACETALDEHYDE ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 
BUTYL CHLORIDE ACETIC ACID PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 


THERMICE brand of CO: (gas, liquid, solid) 
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uniform quality me 


steady supply 
prompt delivery 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
NEW YORK * NEW ENGLAND ¢ PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 « NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 « BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP. : 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 © WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA—FILMORE 7-1486 
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PRODUCTION 


Found: Forgotten Man 


In the past, the plant engineer 
could be left out of the design, con- 
struction and startup activities attend- 
ant on a new plant process, and the 
result may or may not have proved 
costly. Today, as new processes and 
equipment grow increasingly complex, 
such an omission is sure to hurt. 
This, in essence, is the management 
message driven home earlier this week 
in Chicago by a half-dozen speakers 
at the Plant Maintenance and Engi- 
neering Conference. 

Collectively, they dealt in detail 
with the responsibilities of the plant 
engineer in the design, construction 
and startup areas. Four on the dais 
were from chemical process indus- 
tries firms—Du Pont’s Jesse C. Jes- 
sen, Diamond Alkali’s Roy A. Ander- 
son, Merck’s Matthew A. Simmer- 
man, and The E. B. Eddy Co.’s T. 
Foulkes. 

Jessen, of the maintenance engi- 
neering group of Du Pont’s Engineer- 
ing Service Division, said that prob- 
ably 90% of the problems that arise 
in an unplanned startup can be elim- 
inated by planning that includes the 
decisions of the plant engineer. 

Figuring total savings resulting 
from complete startup planning is 
difficult. But Jessen estimates that 
for a $20-million plant the invest- 
ment reduction and one-time saving 
might be $720,000 and gross annual 
savings about $235,000. He assumed 
(conservatively) that failure to plan, 
test equipment, etc., would delay 
startup only six or seven weeks—and 
that mechanics could somehow main- 
tain the plant without training, pro- 
cedures and maintenance scheduling. 

Foulkes, chief plant engineer at 
Eddy’s large pulp and paper mill at 
Hull, Que., pointed out that, because 
of its diversified operation, his com- 
pany’s new installations are handled 
by the design engineering depart- 
ment. But in working out projects, 
design engineering is aided by oper- 
ating and maintenance supervision in 
arriving at the best design. Plant en- 
gineering men are responsible for in- 
stallation of new equipment (in addi- 
tion to maintenance) and sit in on 








Plant Engineer: He has often been left 
out during construction and startup. 





Shapes 
of Things 
to Come... 





and of many already here...for packaging, building construction, automotive 
design, recreation, many industrial applications...in blow-molded plastics 


Blow-molded plastics . . . a young industry which Bemis is enter- 
ing through acquisition of Air-Formed Products Corporation, of 
Nashua, N. H. . . . has unlimited horizons. 


Plastics in blow-molded forms can be stronger than metal... 
resilient as a rubber ball... impervious to acids, oils, chemicals 

. lighter than any materials they replace . . . and more eco- 
nomical than you’d think possible. 


Air-Formed Products Corporation, hand-in-hand with Bemis, 
will give major emphasis to industrial applications of blow-mold- General Offices — 


ed plastics, and particularly to new and creative developments. a 408 - J Pine St., St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
: Sales Offices in Princi 
If there’s even the remotest chance that blow-molded plastics can sa inde ait 


help you in some way, call us. We’ll be glad to work with you. where packaging ideas are born 
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equipment choice and layout. 

Simmerman, plant engineer at 
Merck Chemical Division's Elkton, 
Va., facilities, gave the small plant's 
viewpoint: that only those engineer- 
ing services necessary to support the 
production operation are usually 
maintained; but, he added, “it is sug- 
gested that local engineering be a 
part of the design of new or expand- 
ing product equipment installation . . . 
because maintenance is theirs. They 
must live with production, share re- 
sponsibility for operating profits and 
losses.” 

Anderson, maintenance foreman at 
Diamond’s Pasadena, Tex., plastics 
plant, discussed preventive mainte- 
nance problems. He believes that the 
task of integrating new plant equip- 
ment into a preventive maintenance 
system is “not . . . frequently appre- 
ciated.” It must be tackled before, 
not after, the construction of a new 
plant, or expansion of an old one, he 
says, if operational troubles and high 
cost are to be avoided or reduced. 

The Task: In ‘40, when many 
plants were still of the batch type and 
the process didn’t depend so much 
on the reliability of a single piece of 
equipment, the plant engineer’s start- 
up job was relatively simple. In con- 
trast, Du Pont’s Jessen mapped the 
plant engineer’s task in today’s con- 
tinuous plant. The facts and figures 
are eye-opening. 

Equipment acceptance and startup 
is only about 20% of the startup job. 
A design review for a new plant is 
about 13% of the total startup ef- 
fort. It includes information such as 
size of shops, type of equipment re- 
quired, number of maintenance men 
required and the type of organiza- 
tion desired—e.g., zone or central 
shop, multiskill or single-craft me- 
chanics (CW, Aug. 9, ’58, p. 57). 

Jessen points out that for a $20- 
million plant that was fairly complex 
and automated, but had only average 
corrosion and operating problems, 
the design review took 30 man- 
months. This, even though it was to 
be the second plant of its type and 
though already-existing manuals for 
process, operation and maintenance 
had somewhat reduced the problem. 

Part of the design review—the sur- 
vey of local facilities to determine 
what shop (such as motor repair, 
machine shops) near the plant site, 
might permit reduction of plant shop 
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facilities—began 33 months before 
plant startup. 

Premaintenance Planning: In addi- 
tion to the design review, about 43% 
of the total effort (102 man-months 
in the case of the Du Pont plant) is 
spent in premaintenance planning. 
Reference files have to be set up, 
spare parts and extra machinery se- 
lected, maintenance supervisors se- 
lected and oriented, overhaul proce- 
dures set up. Almost half of pre- 
maintenance planning time is devoted 
to mechanic training, although this 
varies according to the availability of 
already-skilled mechanics in the local 
area, says Jessen. 

Before the 20% of total effort 
that is devoted to equipment accept- 
ance and startup can get under way, 
procedures for checkout of the equip- 
ment, control loops, etc., must be 
developed. Special equipment, such as 
flexible hoses, special pails and drums, 
portable pumps and hand tools, are 
required for the startup. Temporary 
voice-powered telephone systems to 
supplement the normal plant system 
are often useful between critical 
points of the plant. 

In Du Pont’s $20-million plant, two 
man-months were spent in aligning 
critical equipment parts to within 
+0.002 in., using optical alignment 
and inspection techniques (CW, July 
23, ’60, p. 30). Highly accurate 
alignment reduces bearing wear, per- 
mits higher operating speeds and re- 
duces the “run-in” period (the time 
spent wearing down misaligned parts 
at contact points to get a better fit). 

System Coordination: Once the 
equipment has been checked out and 
started up individually, in a continu- 
ous plant, the entire system must be 
checked out for both startup and 
shutdown (e.g., lines must be emptied 
during shutdown to prevent freezing 
of process fluids). The plant engi- 
neer’s part of system coordination 
takes about 9% of his total effort 
(20 man-months for the Du Pont 
plant). 

The major problem with using so 
many man-months of plant engineer- 
ing time: it goes unnoticed unless 
the startup goes poorly. Said one en- 
gineer attending the conference: 
“Plant engineers tend to wait until 
things go poorly before aggressively 
pushing their views on the plant engi- 
neer’s share in a startup.” Merck’s 
Simmerman summarized the attitude 


this way: “Normally, we . . . keep 
things running reasonably well within 
the prescribed procedures . . . then 
sit back and consider our job as 
having been well done because we 
are still on the job and receiving our 
regular merit increases.” But with the 
cost savings to be had, it is a good 
bet that startups will be included with- 
in prescribed procedures at more 
plants in the future. 


EQUIPMENT 


Plastic-Coated Piping: Lithcote 
Corp. (Melrose Park, Ill.) has a new 
technique of applying a seamless cor- 
rosion-resistant vinyl lining to the in- 
side walls of steel pipe. Lithcote uses 
a special roller-coater to apply B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical’s Geon vinyl plas- 
tisol coating to pipes 3 to 36 in. in 
diameter and up to 60 ft. long. The 
plastisols, formulated by Michigan 
Chrome & Chemical, are applied in 
thicknesses from Ys to % in., are 
heat-fused to the pipe and are acid- 
and alkali-resistant at temperatures to 
180 F. 

e 

Thermoelectric Generators: West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. (Box 2278, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) is designing a broad 
line of thermoelectric generators for 
commercial and industrial applica- 
tions. The first four units, with rat- 
ings of 5, 10, 50 and 100 watts, are 
already available for applications such 
as cathodic protection of pipelines, 
valve control and microwave-relav 
equipment. The units can be powered 
by gasoline, propane and natural gas, 
cooled by forced air, water and na- 
tural convection. 

e 

Outdoor Storage Cover: Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.’s (408 Pine St., St. 
Louis 2) new plastic-laminated burlap 
cover can be used for outdoor stor- 
age of heavy machinery, firebrick, 
lumber and maintenance items. Called 
Burlene, the cover is formed by a 
special burlap and polyethylene lam- 
ination process that produces a cover 
that’s water resistant but permits 
escape of condensation to prevent the 
protected product from rusting. 

o 

Molecular Sieves: A new, more 
rugged grade of molecular sieves is 
offered by Linde Co. (Tonawanda, 
N.Y.), division of Union Carbide 
Corp., for use as a refrigerant des- 
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ENJAY BUTYL 


wraps-up new safety for chemical workers! 


Chemical workers’ rubbers made 
of Enjay Butyl protect feet from 
acids and other chemicals, from 
moisture, and from slipping, too. 

A new Butyl compound with spe- 
cial advantages is made into work 
rubbers by Tingley Rubber Com- 
pany, Rahway, N. J. In this and 
other applications where resistance 
to acids and chemicals is required 


— the inherent inertness of the 
molecular structure makes Enjay 
Butyl first choice for the job! 
Because Enjay Butyl does jobs 
no other rubber can do, it helps up- 
grade the performance of many 
products. You can have more in- 
formation about this versatile rub- 
ber by contacting: Home Office: 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


N. Y. Other Offices: Akron 
Boston * Charlotte + Chicago 
Houston * Los Angeles * New 
Orleans « Plainfield, N. J. 
Southfield, Mich. + Tulsa 
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From The Home of Planned Pioneering 


Mee 


Direct 
Writing 
Light Beam 


MORE DATA PER DOLLAR 


> 4 Sensitivities from 
4 Mv/inch 


¥e Weight 15 Ibs. 
>t Amplitude Grid Lines 


oe 2000 Cycles per 
Second Frequency 
Response 


te Selectable Speeds 
gt 5”, 10” end 50” 
per second 


>. 4 Modular Construction 
110 Volts — 60 Cycles 
TESTING 
ANALYSIS 


CORRELATION 
Applications Unlimited 


Request Bulletin CEI-322 
© 


century 
ELECTRONICS & INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
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iccant. Called Type 4A XH, the syn- 
thetic zeolite comes in 4x8-mesh 
beads, which are said to have three 
times greater resistance to attrition 
losses than other grades. The new 
grade has lower water capacity, which 
is partly offset by higher bulk density; 
it sells for $1.95/Ib. 
* 

Gas-Burner Controls: Two new in- 
struments are available for control 
of gas burners in industrial furnaces. 

Hastings-Raydist, Inc. (Hampton, 
Va.), is out with a new thermal con- 
ductivity gauge that reads relative 
thermal conductivity directly. It can 
be used as a continuous or intermit- 
tent gas analyzer for detecting 
changes in natural gas composition 
that require immediate adjustment of 
gas burners. The conductivity cell is 
extremely small, will give changes 
within 10 seconds. It will withstand 
vibration, shock and overpressure to 
3,000 psi. 

The Selas Corp. of America 
(Dresher, Pa.) has a new instrument 
called a Qual-O-Rimeter for measure- 
ment of changes in flame character- 
istics caused by variations in gas sup- 
ply and air-gas mixture to furnaces. 
The unit will indicate a 5-Btu. change 
in fuel gas and a + 0.5% change in 
air-gas mixture in 5 seconds. 

* 

Boiler and Process Treatment: 
Pfaudler Permutit Inc.’s Ionac Chem- 
ical Co. (Birmingham, N.J.) now has 
two new dry-type chemicals for boiler 
and process-system treatment—one is 
an alkalinity-pH depressant, the other 
an acid cleaner. Both chemicals are 
based on sulfamic acid, can be used 
for cleaning boilers, heat exchangers, 
condensers, evaporators, piping, cool- 
ing jackets and process vessels. Clean- 
er No. 1332 is used for carbonate 
scales; the addition of 1 Ib. of salt 
to 2 lbs. of Cleaner No. 1332 will 
help removal of other deposits, in- 
cluding those containing iron oxide. 
The alkalinity-pH depressant is des- 
ignated No. 1331. 

Micron-Particle Filter: A filter for 
removing submicron particles from 
fluids such as missile fuels, hydraulic 
fluids and water is a new product of 
Gelman Instrument Co. (Chelsea, 
Mich.). The filter has a porous, plas- 
tic membrane with uniform submi- 
cron size holes for trapping all part- 
icles 0.1 micron and larger in size. 


The membrane is supported by a sin- 
tered stainless-steel plate and housed 
in a metal container. Models are 
available for 50-, 100- and 500-psi. 
service. 

oe 

Vibration Monitor: Indikon Co. 
(76 Coolidge Hill Rd., Watertown 72, 
Mass.) is offering two new, completely 
transistorized monitors for vibration 
indication and protection of compres- 
sors, generators, pumps, motors and 
automatic handling equipment. The 
units will detect changes of 1-2 micro 
inches. 

e 

Cryogenic Pump: American Messer 
Corp. (405 Lexington Ave., New 
York) is offering a new hydraulically 
driven high-pressure reciprocating 
pump for cryogenic service that re- 
quires a minimum suction head. The 
pumps can be stationary or truck- 
mounted, come in 5,000- to 30,000- 
cu.ft./hour sizes. 

* 

Moisture Analyzer: Moore-Milford 
Corp. (8034 North Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill.) is out with a new infrared 
moisture analyzer for solid materials 
regardless of sample density. The 
sample to be measured is selected on 
the basis of size for rapid drying in 
the analyzer rather than on the basis 
of specific weight. 

A “far” infrared heater dries the 
sample; rotation of a torsion wire in- 
dicates change in moisture content of 
the sample, which is expressed in 
percentages. 

a 

Air Sampler: The new portable air 
sampler of Staplex Co.’s Air Sampler 
Division (777 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
32, N.Y.) has a turbine-type blower 
that is said to enable sampling of air 
with particle as small as 0.01 micron 
in size. The unit weighs 10 Ibs., is 
made of cast aluminum. It can be 
mounted on a tripod for sampling 
jobs of 24 hours’ duration. 

o 

Canned Pumps: J. C. Carter Co. 
(671 West 17th St., Costa Mesa, Calif.) 
and Fostoria Corp.’s Chempump Divi- 
sion (Huntington Valley, Pa.) offer 
new canned pump models. 

Carter’s pump is a 15-hp. single- 
stage centrifugal. It is said to develop 
a 200-ft. head at a flow rate of 
230 gpm. 

Chempump’s new Series G models 
have larger, longer-life bearings. 





BRIEFS 


oxalic acid 


phosphoric anhydride 


chlorine chemistry 


WE GET FAN MAIL 


Manufacturers are more likely to get 
complaints than compliments and, in 
most companies, are set up to handle 
them as delicately and expeditiously as 
possible. But no one seems to have a 
setup for the routine handling of com- 
plimentary letters. So, when customers 
write in to compliment us on the uni- 
formity of particle size and quality of 
our oxalic acid, all we can do is be 
pleased about it. This at least affords an 
opportunity to stress the point that we 
take a lot of pains to keep sulfates low 
(to a typical 150 to 300 ppm). We make 
oxalic acid in two crystal sizes, numbers 
2 and 3 fine, and as non-dusting as pos- 
sible. It assays at 99.8% min. Ask for 
Data Sheet No. 789, covering proper- 
ties and uses of oxalic acid. 


BSE ote. sab 


P.O, INVADES 


THE WORLD OF THE ATOM 


There’s a relatively new process being 
used to recover uranium oxide from 
crude ores. It substitutes solvent extrac- 
tion for the older phosphate precipita- 
tion method and not only gets more 
uranium from the ore but does it more 
cheaply, permitting more automation, 
too. The solvent employed is dodecyl 
phosphoric acid made from Hooker 
phosphoric anhydride (pentoxide). Ad- 
vantages for the new process include 
low first cost for solvent, re-use of sol- 
vent, low solubility of solvent in aque- 
ous phase, high concentration ratio, 
low over-all chemical costs. Hooker 
P.O; assays typically 98% minimum. 
Contaminants such as Fe, Pb and Cl 
are maintained at a 2 ppm max. Fluo- 
rine is no greater than 3 ppm. Arsenic 
is no higher than 50 ppm, and sulfate 
is completely absent. Write for Data 
Sheet No. 802. 


address: 


C) Chlorine manual 


For more information, check here and mail with name, title and company 


1 Oxalic acid data sheet 
O) Phosphoric anhydride data sheet 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


701-2 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


BECAUSE WE’RE MAJOR 
CHLORINE PRODUCERS 


We've learned a great deal about han- 
dling and using chlorine in the fifty- 
seven years we've been making it. A 
great deal of chlorine is used in our 
captive processes for such things as 
chlorobenzenes, chlorotoluene com- 
pounds and similar products. But we 
sell much more than we use ourselves, 
which is one reason why we publish 
safety charts and technical manuals 
and go to great lengths to help cus- 
tomers use chlorine safely as well as 
effectively. When you get right down 
to it, almost anything worth knowing 
about the handling and uses of chlorine 
can be learned from Hooker. We can 
ship from several points in cylinders, 
ton containers, or railway tank cars. 
Try us and see how well we can serve 
you. 


HOOKER 





Niagara Falls Philadelphia Tacoma 


mee eee eee eee 


Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York 
Worcester, Mass. 
In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 
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How THE SULIGOWSES WIA werpep MAKE 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES “SOMETHING SPECIAL” 


Paints, polishes, cosmetics, and lots of other special 


chemical products have acquired remarkable new 
sales-building qualities—from UNION CARBIDE Sili- 
cones. Paints, for your home or your car, 
flow on smoothly because silicones “lower their sur- 
face tension,” permit even spreading. It’s a quality 
that makes milady’s lotions and creams go 
on easily, feel nicer, too. The traditional drudgery 
of polishing the car or furniture is eliminated 
by silicones that “lubricate” wax, making it rub on 
fast to a shining, water-repellent luster. Squeaks in 
car door channels, weatherstripping and 


fan belts disappear when a water-hating silicone 


Uniocking the secrets of silicones 
Rubb i M 





s, Resins, Oils and Emulsions 


“Union Carbide” is a registered trade mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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lubricant is applied to the rubber. Home and office 
windows cleaned with silicone-containing 
products stay much brighter, much longer. This is 
just a small sampling of how the addition of the 
correct silicone has put unique qualities into such 
items as toiletries, drugs, automotive products, and 
other specialty chemicals. Is your business getting 
similar benefits? Why not call in the UNION CARBIDE 
Silicones Man to make sure. Address: Silicones Divi- 
sion, Dept. AC-0004, Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Bakelite Division, 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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Olin Mathieson’s Johns says salesmen know where to save. 


Cutting the Cost per Call 


Rising sales costs are again coming 
under heavy fire from the chemical 
process industries. A just completed 
Chemical Week survey pinpoints the 
current cost per call at about $20, 
up from last year’s $19 and well over 
the $14/call registered in °50. How 
to quell this steady rise? Olin Mathie- 
son, one of the few companies to bring 
costs down, and several other firms 
that have held the cost line provide 
some useful tips. 

“We've kept costs at $17-18 call 
by better planning of salesmen’s ac- 
tivities and itineraries. And our most 
helpful moves were suggested by the 
salesmen themselves,” says OM’s 
heavy-chemicals general sales man- 
ager, James Johns. For example, fewer 
men go to conventions; trips by sales- 
men of one area to regional shows that 


will later be in their own area are 
being cut out; itineraries are more 
carefully planned so that there is a 
minimum of retraced steps or dupli- 
cated calls. 

But part of OM’s cost-reducing suc- 
cess came unexpectedly. Since ’58 sev- 
eral of its top-salaried men have re- 
tired. This permitted promotions of 
younger men at lower salaries. The 
effect was only coincidental to the 
specific saving moves, but for a me- 
dium-size sales force such as OM’s, 
there is a noticeable response to such 
a change, Johns says. 

Holding the Line: A number of 
companies have made good progress 
in keeping costs down although few 
others have OM’s record of actually 
reducing the per-call tab. Nonetheless, 
some still keep their costs $1-2 below 


OM’s mark. These firms not only have 
tried OM’s ideas but also have added 
a few of their own. 

One of the most potent attacks on 
sales costs comes through crackdowns 
on expense accounts, including those 
of sales managers. Although these bills 
aren’t trimmed excessively, more de- 
tailed explanations are called for. For 
example, one company wants to know 
who was wined and dined, what was 
discussed and what results the com- 
pany can expect from the hospitality. 
Result: more selective entertainment 
by salesmen. 

Besides entertainment, salesmen are 
squeezing more mileage out of lunch 
hours. Instead of two or three busi- 
ness luncheons a week, it’s now four 
or five. This is a major issue in the 
East, where accounts are close to- 
gether. In the West, a certain amount 
of day travel is required, and lunch- 
hour dates aren’t always possible. 

Travel expenses add definitely to 
call costs, so some companies are sug- 
gesting tourist flights instead of first- 
class air travel, whenever possible. Al- 
though many sales managers agree, 
some don’t consider the savings here 
essential. A caution one executive 
makes: if tourist reservations are so 
hard to get that it disrupts a salesman’s 
call schedule, don’t hesitate to send 
him first-class. 

Covering more product lines per 
call cuts unnecessary duplication, 
agree sales managers. “Too often we 
limit our sales discussions to one or 
two product lines,” says one sales man- 
ager. “Yet, many of our customers use 
as many as four or five different prod- 
ucts. We think we can serve our cus- 
tomers and prospects better by cover- 
ing all these possibilities on every call.” 

The Big Debate: Is the elimination 
of marginal accounts a good way to 
trim costs? This has lately been a ma- 
jor area of debate. Currently, the num- 
ber of companies trying to cut mar- 
ginal sales is growing. 

Two years ago one company started 
slicing expensive smaller accounts. 
Now, for one line, its salesmen call 
only on outfits buying 40,000 Ibs./- 
year or more. In some cases, only 
carload buyers of drum-packaged ma- 
terials get a personal call. This ap- 
proach will likely apply to most chem- 
ical lines by next year. 

Another sales manager divides his 
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customers into four categories, based 
on volume and profit potential. Since 
calls are more expensive, his salesmen 
will stick to the top two markets, he 
says. 

Still another is cutting out smaller 
customers altogether. Minimum orders 
are set at about $2,000/year for bulk, 
$1,000/year for lab chemicals. 

Distributors play a major role in 
taking costly, low-profit orders off the 
salesmen’s hands. OM, for one, shifted 
to distributor outlets for some products 
10 years ago. In fact, it maintains no 
less-than-carload stocks, makes few 
L.c.1. shipments. 

Although many other companies 
work the same way, there is still some 
opposition to wider use of distributors. 
In fact one producer is dropping many 
distributorships, is marketing within a 
limited area from its own plant. 

What’s Counted? Expenses that de- 
termine the CPI average call cost in- 
clude only salesmen’s travel expenses, 
entertainment budgets and out-of 
pocket expenses. (Advertising, promo- 
tion, office and administrative over- 
head are not counted.) Some firms 
don’t break their costs down this far, 
however, making sales costs an all- 
inclusive figure. Another doesn’t differ- 
entiate between sales, consultation and 
service calls. 

Companies breaking figures down to 
travel and entertainment costs report 
budgets ranging-from $15 to $30/- 
call. All-inclusive costs range from 
$45 to $85/call. One company puts 
a $20 tab on its commodity sales calls, 
$30 for specialty chemicals. Service 
calls keep the cost up, says another 
company. 

Nalco Chemical reports that while 
time-consuming service calls hold costs 
high, they are particularly important 
in any selling effort. An unusual sav- 
ings feature comes from adding new 
salesmen, says one Nalco official. He 
reasons that each new man not only 
adds coverage but also increases effi- 
ciency of the other field men. 

The Outlook: As one sales manager 
summed it up, “There is no one piece 
of fat to slice off.” Many cost-cutting 
ideas are duplicated, but the results 
are far from identical. If costs do not 
fall after trimming travel, entertain- 
ment and low-profit call budgets, most 
sales departments aren't too discour- 
aged. A rise is inevitable, they reason, 
and feel lucky to hold expenses near 
present levels. 
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Purchasing Chief Baird: Gunning for 
better chemical procurement profit. 


ae 


Board Chairman Gerstacker: Keeping 
an eye on purchasing purse strings. 


Seeking Purchasing Profit 


Dow Chemical Co. this week is in 
the midst of a purchasing shuffle, de- 
signed to upgrade and centralize its 
nationwide purchasing activities. 
Dow’s new policy, primarily designed 
to give closer buying control, will 
cover a range of products — from 
raw materials and fuels to containers. 

Dow has named David C. Baird, 
former pricing administrator and as- 
sistant to both the secretary and the 
treasurer, to head the new corporate 
purchasing operation. He will report 
to Carl A. Gerstacker, chairman of 
Dow’s board of directors. 

Right now, Baird is largely involved 
in pulling together the new purchasing 
network; it has not yet begun to op- 
erate as planned. 

Boosting Purchasing Profit: One of 
Dow’s major reasons for revamping 
its purchasing organization is, of 
course, to improve efficiency. The 
current organization makes use of 
180-200 employees in some 30 U:S. 
locations. Most of these are produc- 
tion units that have largely controlled 
their own purchasing operations in 
the past; and though Baird does not 
pinpoint the buying practices he 
hopes to improve, the opportunities 
to avoid costly duplication are plain. 

Advice and Control: Before his re- 
cent elevation to the chairmanship of 
Dow’s board, Gerstacker kept a close 
watch over purchasing activities. In 
his not-well-known job of director of 
purchasing (his primary tasks were 


those of treasurer) he supervised buy- 
ing—but largely in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

Under the new scheme, conceived 
about two years ago, Baird will set 
up and administer a 20-25-man cen- 
tral buying group at Dow’s Midland, 
Mich., headquarters. Purchasing ac- 
tivities throughout the U.S. will be 
consolidated and some of the offices 
are likely to be closed. But there will 
still be regional purchasing men; the 
Texas Division has already named its 
man for the position—R. W. Loomis. 

Many of the details of centraliza- 
tion are not yet set, leaving some un- 
answered questions for suppliers who 
count on selling to Dow. One of the 
key ones: Which products will be han- 
dled centrally by the Midland group, 
which will be purchased by regional 
offices? . 

The only clue Baird could give 
CHEMICAL WEEK now is that some 
products used by two or more divi- 
sions would likely be purchased cen- 
trally to make the most of con- 
solidated buying power and _ trade 
relations. But in some instances, these 
factors may dictate purchasing from 
local sources. 

Pricing Experience: Baird, while 
short on procurement experience, has 
a broad background in finance and 
pricing. His philosophy: “Experience in 
price establishment and evaluation are 
valuable whether you're selling or 
buying.” 
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Wet product fed into drying unit at “A” is fluidized, 

_ passes over heat exchange surfaces and is fed automatically 
into the cooling chamber. Again fluidized, it is cooled to 
the desired temperature. Leaving the cooler at “‘B’’, it is 
Jed to next operation at a uniform rate. Fines from drying 
and cooling = are captured by dust collectors. There is 
no product loss 
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Majo breakthrough in drying and cooling techniques announced by 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


A new system for drying and cooling has been per- Louisville Fluidized Bed equipment offers these 
fected by General American Transportation Corpora- advantages: 

tion through their development of Louisville Fluidized 1. Accurate, instantaneous temperature control 
Bed* equipment. Two Louisville units, one functioning 2. High heat transfer that permits compact design 


. 3. Low maintenance costs (no moving parts) 
as a dryer and one as a cooler are coupled vertically to 4. Less cleaning time and labor 


provide a continuous automatic operation. 5. Less floor space (equipment is vertical) 

The system is particularly useful for crystalline 6. No hot spots (product is fully protected) 
chemicals, resins, polyvinyl acetate beads, polyethy- Because of their simplicity, Louisville Fluidized 
lene pellets, sugar and similar products having the Bed dryers and coolers adapt readily to complete 
proper particle size distribution. automation. 





For full details about this revolutionary development in drying techniques, write Dept. A. 


Process Equipment Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION er” 
135 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 8, Illinois IY 
Offices in principal cities 


*Patents Pending TRADE 
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A fatty alcohol of high quality 


DEHYDAG 
MYRISTYL ALCOHOL 


in the eosmetic industry 
will not irritate the skin or mucous membranes 
with which it is completely compatible, universally 
recommended for use in creams, emulsions and 
preparations in stick and pencil form 
in the pharmaceutical industry 
excellent solvent capacity for lipoid soluble active 
ingredients, increased dispersing and emulsifying 
power in the manufacture of suppositories 


DEHYDAG DEUTSCHE 4YDRIERWERKE GMBH 
Germany Désseldor 


DISTRIBUTORS IN USA 

Fallek Products Co., inc. - 165 Broadway - New York6, N. Y. 
AH. Carnes Co, - 75 East Wacker Drive - Chicago 1, Ill. 
Ben R. Hendrix Trading Co. Inc. - 409 Cotton Exchange 
Building - New Orleans 12, La.- R. E. Flatow & Co., Inc.< 
10 Madison Str. P.O. B. 1166 - Oakland 4, Calif 
O!ISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA 

Canerpa Ltd. - Suite 223, Drummond Building, 1117 St, 
Catherine Street West - Montreal - Canerpa Ltd.e 
137 Wellington Street West - Toronto 








MOST SUCCESSFUL 


CPI SELLERS 
CAN'T DO 
WITHOUT IT 


REIL 


After all, what other 
medium makes prospects 
come looking for you? 

No wonder it’s indispen- 
sable to CPI-Management 
. .. what other purchasing 
handbook gives them so 
much? 

That’s why so many ad- 
vertisers are using big 
space (full-pages and mul- 
ti-page catalog units) in 
this showcase for the big- 
gest buyers in the Chemi- 
cal Process Industries. 

Now’s the time... . re- 
serve your space today! 


Chemical Week’s 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ISSUE—1961 
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Midwest Trade Clues 


Although the St. Lawrence Seaway 
played no bigger role in chemical 
process industries’ shipping operations 
in ’60 than in °59, some just-released 
figures from the Port of Chicago help 
gauge the flow of CPI products 
through that key Midwestern indus- 
trial center via the new waterway. 

Exports of all commodities passing 
through Chicago totaled nearly 650,- 
000 tons, of which less than 5%, 
some 32,000 tons, were CPI products. 
Chief items: chemical specialties (in- 
cluding agricultural chemicals, de- 
tergents, plastics), 6,000 tons; min- 
erals, 5,000 tons. Clay, petroleum 
and allied products, industrial chemi- 
cals (3,700 tons) and aluminum ores 
and concentrates trailed in that order. 

Imports of all commodities shipped 
through the port were much less than 
exports, only 245,000 tons, of which 
some 15-20% were CPI products. 
Raw and processed aluminum imports 
totaled 51,000 tons. Glass and glass 
products represented another 9,400 
tons and industrial chemicals ac- 
counted for 2,490 tons. 


Bigger Sales Meetings? 


Are big, national sales meetings 
gaining favor among chemical proc- 
ess industries sales management? 

Probably not, although this year will 
see several companies — particularly 
pharmaceutical producers — planning 
to hold national sales get-togethers. 
Goal of these firms is to provide 
extra sales pointers to its salesmen to 
aid them in the highly competitive 
selling days ahead. 

This week, for example, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit-based drug- 
maker, is holding its first national 
sales meeting in 94 years, has called 
in its more than 1,000 detailers for a 
week-long conference in Detroit’s 
new, spacious Cobo Hall. And Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) held 
a big national sales meeting last fall 
on the campus of New York’s Syra- 
cuse University (CW, Sept. 3, ’60, 
p. 62) for its detail men. 

Is there any chance that drug mar- 
keters may soft-pedal their district 
and regional sessions in favor of 
larger, impressive national gatherings? 
Most observers think not. Rather, 
they feel, drug marketers will prob- 
ably continue to intermingle the ad- 


vantages of national meetings and 
smaller, grass-roots get-togethers. Na- 
tional conferences, they say, are 
worthwhile perhaps every three to 
five years, usually in conjunction with 
a special company event. 

P,D’s meeting, for example, coin- 
cides with the opening of the com- 
pany’s new, $13.5-million research 
laboratories at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pfizer’s meeting last fall was com- 
bined with a week-long training and 
refresher program. And in ’58 Olin 
Mathieson’s Squibb Division held a 
splashy national meeting during the 
firm’s centennial celebration. 

Definitely, these observers say, the 
drugmakers’ moves point up their 
hope that detail men that have more 
training will fare better in the tough- 
sell year ahead. 


Trademark Tempo 


Last year was another strong one 
for trademark activity, according to 
the U.S. Trademark Assn. 

Trademark registrations totaled 
18,436, up slightly from °59, while 
applications declined a shade. Trade- 
mark renewals, reflecting at least 20 
years’ continuous use, spurted nearly 
30%, to 3,935. 

Chemical process industries firms 
that changed their tradenames in- 
cluded Nalco Chemical Co. (from 
National Aluminate Corp.) and 
Richardson-Merrell, Inc. (from Vick 
Chemical Co.). 

CPI companies continued their ef- 
forts to educate their customers on 
proper trademark usage. Cheese- 
brough-Pond’s Inc. issued a booklet 
titled “Trademark Guide,” and Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp. published “A 
Quick Guide for Benevolent Name 
Droppers.” 


DATA DIGEST 


e Aliphatic Amines: New booklet 
gives compositions, specifications, 
properties and reactions for primary, 
secondary, tertiary, specialty and poly- 
ethoxylated amines. Armour Indus- 
trial Chemical Co. (110 North Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6). 

e High-Heat Paint: Information 
bulletin (No. 1206) cites applications 
for aluminum paint in high-tempera- 
ture (up to 1200 F) conditions. Speco, 
Inc. (7308 Associate Ave., Cleveland 
9). 











PARLON*-BASED 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
PREVENT CORROSION 
PROBLEMS 


Wherever protective coatings must face a real 
challenge—whether the challenge comes from 
the elements or corrosive fumes—more and 
more maintenance men are specifying paints 
based on Parlon chlorinated rubber. The rea- 
son is simple . . . Parlon-based protective 
coatings have been proved in use. If corrosion 
is one of your problems, if your present coat- 
ings need continual retouching or replacing, 
if the appearance of your facilities is a factor, 
you'll want to know more about Parlon coat- 
ings. Parlon-based paints are available from 
your supplier or quality coatings. Or write to 
Hercules for further technical data. 


Cellulose Products Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


RPORATEL 


Hercules Tower, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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P-K Pre-test Laboratory pre-tests investment 
* 2 ® 
in solids processing Doubts about new equipment are 


quickly dispelled — or confirmed — in P-K’s Solids Processing Laboratory. Pre-test 
provides accurate scale-up data and operational procedures. It justifies investment with 
predictable savings in materials, labor and equipment. » » » This laboratory away 
from home features the new packaged P-K Solids Processor*. ‘This latest “twin shell”’ 
development blends liquids and solids, granulates, vacuum dries, coats, reacts chem- 


icals, sterilizes — performs as many as eleven operations —in one simple sequence. 








*potented and patents pending 


The P-K lab works out subtle variables in blending, granulating and drying. It dem- 


onstrates things impossible to see without pre-testing.We invite you to take full advan- 


tage of its facilities — either by bringing or sending your materials to East Stroudsburg. 


» » » You'll work with well-qualified engineers who have made thousands of resultful 
pre-tests. Your guidance will be helpful. » » » Due to the heavy lab schedule, we 
suggest you write or call George Sweitzer today at Stroudsburg. To call direct dial 717 


— Hamilton 1-7500. He will supply you with all the 


pertinent information regarding dates, amount of patterson-kelley 


Chemical and Process Equipment Division 


material required, shipping and travel information. 181 Burson Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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The tremendous untapped potential of rigid foams is receiving 
close attention of chemical companies. Last week the size and scope of 
this market was spelled out in New York by Dow’s James Pearce and Earl 
Ziegler. In addition, they unveiled two new products geared for this 
market: a rigid urethane for refrigeration and space insulation; a new 


flame-retardant polystyrene foam, and a styrene-acrylonitrile foam for 
marine uses. 





Major outlet for rigid foam is in the construction field, which 
currently uses about 597 million bd. ft./year, may take 1,880 million bd. 
ft./year in the near future. Industrial uses take the remainder, now ac- 
count for 160 million bd. ft./year, but could consume 955 million bd. 
ft./year. Here’s how the various uses could grow: 


Markets for Rigid Foams (million bd. ft./ year) 
Outlets Present Future Growth Factors 


Building products (total) 597 1,880 


1. Low-temperature 200 300 Rising living standard; 


population growths 
2. Normal-temperature 


Cavity wall and 


plaster base Building trends 


Perimeter Building trends 
Roofs Price 


Panels Public acceptance and 


price 
3. Miscellaneous 


Aluminum siding 
Thin shell 
Rafts and docks 


Building trends 





Industrial (total) 

1. Original equipment 
Appliance : Application and design 
Vehicular (rail, 

truck, ships) 

2. Industrial 
Pipe covering 
Tank lagging 

3. Miscellaneous 
Floral, novelty, 

display 30 
Packaging 10 
Boats 15 


Large-scale purchase of three drugs from Italian and Danish 
producers has been approved by the Pentagon. Officials see this as a tip- 
off that the Navy-operated Military Medical Supply Agency may now ex- 
pand its overseas procurement operations. The new contracts, which total 
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$868,000, were awarded to two Italian producers, Farmochimica Cutolo- 
Calosi (Naples) and Zambon (Venice), and to one Danish producer, A/S 
Synthetic (Grindsted), for purchase of tetracycline hydrochloride, nitro- 
furantoin, and meprobamate tablets, respectively. The Navy says foreign 
bids averaged about 35% of domestic quotations on the three drugs. Net 
savings: about $2 million over U.S. prices. And, they add, whenever prices 
of U.S. firms are considered to be too high or noncompetitive, purchasing 
officers are required to seek better prices from other sources, including 
foreign firms if necessary. 


World output of man-made fiber continues upward. In Japan 
last week the Ministry of International Trade and Industry estimated that 
Japan’s output of chemical fibers in 60 increased 28% over ’59 production. 
At the same time, the British Man-Made Fiber Federation reported another 
record year for Britain’s output. And in West Germany synthetic fiber 
output (as distinguished from cellulosic) continued to increase. 





Biggest gains in Japan were made in synthetic fibers. Output 
increased 46% over °59’s, totaled 117,825 tons, another record year. 
Rayon yarn and staple also hit new highs. Total output was 461,001 tons, 
about 20% higher than in ’59. Previous record was in °57. 


Total British manufacture of man-made fibers hit 591.99 million 
lbs. in °60, an increase of 78 million lbs., 15% over 59 output. While 
nylon, polyesters, acetates and acrylics continue to show good growth, 


viscose rayon is still the dominant fiber there. In °60 rayon filament and 


staple accounted for about 75% of the country’s total man-made fiber 
production. 


West Germany’s production of synthetic fibers increased 11,000 
tons last year, hit a new high of 50,000 tons. In addition, synthetics’ share 
of the total chemical fiber market increased from 14.7% in ’59 to 17.1% 
in first-half °60. The synthetics’ share of the total textile market (natural 
and synthetic) is only 5%. But their growing popularity (either alone or 
in combination with other fibers) will continue to increase their percentage. 
Natural fibers make up about 70% of market, with rayon and acetates 
accounting for about 25%. 


A new Italian plant for production of acetylene, carbon dioxide 
and oxygen (both industrial and medical types) has begun operation in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. The unit is owned by Sierra Leone Oxygen Fac- 
tory Ltd. and Esercizio Industrie Rivoira of Turin. 

s 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. is producing tetrapotassium 
pyrophosphate (TKPP) for commercial sale. Doubt as to its production 
status (CW, Jan. 14, p. 89) arose from the fact that the firm doesn’t offer 
the usual crystalline material, sells instead a 61-65% TKPP solution for 
easy incorporation in liquid detergent formulations. V-C’s Fernald, O., 
plant has been in production since last April. 
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Call Koppers... 


specialists 
for fine chemicals 


a ee Check these special services: 


“Si Koppers ‘* 
UsStro.cHE™ \/ Need a special run? 
. 4 ad \/ Need a small batch to tank car load? 
S }e R VV I ¢ It \/ Want special intermediates for your process? 
tet te |e cweres \/ Want confidential development assistance? 


\/ Need quick development—fast? 


CALL KOPPERS 


Yes ... for these and many other reasons, many You, too, should call Koppers for all your 
manufacturers call Koppers for fine chemicals, research, development and production require- 
components and intermediates. ments. Don’t do it yourself! Call Koppers. 


VMA 7795 


4 Please send booklet CD-9-51 
Chemicals and Dyestuffs on Koppers Chemicals Customizing to: 


Division iis an 
KOPPERS COMPANY, Sted KOPPERS 
INC. 


Address _ 

















| 
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FILM GUARDIAN AT WORK... Eastman Kodak takes no chances on 
contamination at 1,000 acre Kodak Park in Rochester, N. Y. The 77-year-old Aloyco 
Stainless Steel Valve (above) helps eliminate danger from . 

rust or contamination that could easily spoil the film base, Longer Lasting 

which is later coated with a sensitive photographic ALOYCO 
emulsion. Today, thousands of industrial processes are 


being safeguarded by Aloyco corrosion resistant valves. "''" comm, st!" 


VALVES 


Want specific examples in your field? Our engineers will be glad to help. Just write 


Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 1328 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. °.1 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston * New York « Wilmington « Atlanta * Birmingham « Baton Rouge ¢ Buffalo « Pittsburgh * Chicago « St. Louis « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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Getting Aboard Methacrylate Bandwagon 


The fast-growing methacrylate mar- 
ket is drawing plenty of attention from 
expansion-minded firms these days. 
Already two companies, American 
Cyanamid and Escambia Chemical, 
have thrown their hats into the ring, 
are moving ahead with plans to build 
new plants. And at least two other 
firms have actively studied the situa- 
tion, may also decide soon to get into 
the business. 

Reason for such interest is obvious. 
Consumption of methacrylates has 
grown at a rapid rate during the past 
five years (see chart above). In ’60, 
for example, about 126 million Ibs.* 
were consumed, double the amount 
used in ’55. And the boom is not over. 
By ’65 the market will have grown 
70 million Ibs., to about 195 million. 

Right now U.S. methacrylate pro- 


* Figures in terms of methyl methacrylate. 


duction capacity totals 140 million 
Ibs.—only slightly greater than current 
demand. There are two producers at 
three locations: Du Pont with a 50- 
million lbs./year unit at Belle, W. 
Va., and Rohm & Haas, with 90-mil- 
lion-Ibs./year capacity at plants in 
Houston, Tex., and Bristol, Pa. R&H 
also refines crude monomer at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

But by ’65 total U.S. capacity will 
have reached at least 220 million 
Ibs./ year—which would represent an 
output potential of about 25 million 
Ibs. over expected demand. And this 
overcapacity gap could widen if other 
companies besides those already on 
record decide to produce methacryl- 
ates. For example, Monsanto and So- 
hio have a reported but unconfirmed 
interest. 

On the Way: Meanwhile 80 million 


Ibs./year of additional methacrylate 
production capacity is now under con- 
struction or proposed: 

e American Cyanamid revealed 
plans earlier this month to construct 
a methyl methacrylate plant at Fortier, 
La. (CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 
14). Estimated capacity is 30 million 
Ibs./year. The acetone cyanohydrin 
process, licensed from Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, will be employed. 

e Escambia Chemical, after re- 
vealing its plans for entering the field 
late last year (CW, Dec. 10, ’60, p. 
25), says it is now actively searching 
for a plant site. A knowledgeable 
estimate pegs the proposed plant’s size 
at 15 million lbs./year, but Vice- 
President A. N. Wohlend states that 
it could be as large as 30 million 
Ibs./ year. 

e Rohm & Haas, a current pro- 
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Methacrylate End-Uses 
CAST SHEET 





Million pounds * 
55 *60 "65 


Glazing and lighting 9 
Signs 11 
Other 7 

Totals 27 





MOLDING AND EXTRUSION 
Automobile 6.5 13 
Other 95 15 


Totals 16 





OIL ADDITIVES 12 





SURFACE COATINGS 
Latex 


Lacquers 





SYRUP 





MISCELLANEOUS 





EXPORT 


seer ere nvene 








*In methyl! methacrylate equivalents. 





ducer, is modifying for methacrylate 
production the rubber plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., that it recently acquired 
from the government. This unit will 
have an estimated capacity of 35 
million Ibs./year. 

Sparking the Gains: Many new de- 
velopments contributed to the recent 
gains of the 25-year-old methacrylate 
family of resins, and will continue to 
support their growth curve. Most im- 
portant: (1) introduction and rapid 
market acceptance of methacrylate- 
based surface coatings—both the lac- 
quer and water-emulsion types; (2) 
introduction of methacrylate syrups 
for use in reinforced plastics; (3) in- 
troduction of high-impact acrylic 
plastic; (4) rise in use of cast meth- 
acrylate sheet—especially in manufac- 
ture of signs (see table, above for 
complete end-use breakdown). 

Cast methacrylate sheet, one of the 
first applications for methyl methacryl- 
ate, has been the dominant user and 
will register the greatest poundage 
‘Bain during the next few years. In 
60 about 43 million Ibs. of methyl 
methacrylate went into cast sheet 
manufacture, and °65 consumption 
will probably be about 63 million. 

Sign manufacture is the largest sin- 
gle application, and it has the greatest 
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immediate potential growth. Large 
methyl methacrylate, interior lighted, 
outdoor signs are finding widespread 
use. Reasons: their good eye appeal 
and excellent weatherability charac- 
teristics—plus aggressive marketing 
efforts of the manufacturers. Con- 
sumption of methyl methacrylate for 
signs in °60 was 22 million Ibs., will 
hit 36 million Ibs. in ’65. 

The other cast sheet applications 
are also gaining, but at a much slower 
pace. Demand for methyl methacrylate 
sheet in uses such as building com- 
ponents, panels, facades, louvers, sky- 
lights and glazing continue strong, 
will register a 6-million-Ibs. consump- 
tion gain during the next five years, 
rising from 21 million Ibs. in °60 to 
27 million in 65. 

Surface Coatings in Spotlight: Last 
year about 27 million Ibs. of meth- 
acrylates went into surface-coating 
manufacture—a sevenfold increase 
since *55. Methacrylate-based coat- 
ings will continue to expand rapidly, 
and by °65 paint manufacturers’ de- 
mand for methacrylates will swell to 
45 million Ibs./year. 

Lacquers and water-emulsion sys- 
tems are both important methacrylate 
consumers. Lacquers formulated with 
the resins are a relative newcomer to 
the coatings industry—they gained 
importance when General Motors be- 
gan to use them as an automobile 
finish a few years ago. Good color 
retention, durability and high gloss 
sum up their outstanding features. 

Automobile use of these coatings, 
meanwhile, has sparked interest in 
other applications. But only a slight 
pickup in over-all consumption can 
be expected during the immediate 
future. In fact, the trend toward pro- 
duction of compact cars—which have 
less surface area to coat—will shrink 
their use in the automobile industry. 

At the same time, water-based 
paints containing methacrylate resins 
are racing ahead along with the over- 
all growth of the water-based paint 
industry. Last year about 18 million 
Ibs. of these resins went into emul- 
sion coatings, a 450% increase over 
*55’s rate of 4 million Ibs. 

Since their debut in °48 latex paints 
have displayed a phenomenal rise, 
mainly due to growth of the “do it 
yourself” market. Ease of application 
and cleanup, absence of undesirable 
odor, rapid drying are credited for 
their ready acceptance. 


There are three so-called water- 
dispersed latex paint systems on the 
market: styrene-butadiene, polyvinyl 
acetate homopolymers and copoly- 
mers, and the acrylics. Although con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
solving the technological problems of 
the first latex coatings to hit the mar- 
ket, they still have some shortcomings. 
U.S. paint and resin manufacturers 
are still researching and developing 
new or improved latex coatings. One 
major paintmaker says that several new 
acrylic-based coatings will probably 
hit the market during early °61, help 
boost methacrylate resin sales. 

Due to the continued rise in the 
consumption of acrylic-based coatings 
(primarily copolymers of methacryl- 
ates and acrylates) over the next five 
years the paint industry will require 
about 32 million Ibs. of these resins 
by *65—about 15 million Ibs. greater 
than *60’s level of 18 million. 

Potential for Syrup: Acrylic syrups 
as a replacement for polyester resins 
in reinforced plastics is still in its 
infancy. Last year only about 2 mil- 
lion Ibs. of methyl methacrylate went 
into syrups, but the potential is enor- 
mous. By ’65 syrups will take at least 
15 million Ibs. of methacrylate resin— 
probably much more. 

Methacrylate syrups such as Du 
Pont’s Lucite impart improved weath- 
erability, appearance and increased 
light diffusion properties in reinforced 
plastics, compared with properties of 
the polyesters. The newcomers are 
specifically recommended for outdoor 
applications, where their superior 
properties more than compensate for 
their higher price tag. 

Du Pont is pushing its syrup-based 
plastic into a myriad of uses—con- 
struction panels, glazing, awnings, etc. 

Methyl methacrylate consumption 
in molding and extrusion powders 
reached about 28 million Ibs. in ’60 
—a moderate increase over ’55. Auto- 
mobile applications—taillights, dials, 
medallions, etc.—took almost half of 
this total. The remainder goes into 
miscellaneous uses ranging from den- 
tures and optical parts to letters for 
outdoor signs. 

The automotive segment, however, 
is not expected to grow in the im- 
mediate future. The growing popu- 
larity of compact cars and competi- 
tion from other plastics will combine 
to stunt methacrylate’s use in autos. 

Moreover cheaper, less effective 











New reactive monomer 


A new reactive monomer is on the scene. 
And, its valuable properties should put it 
in every evaluation lab where new resins 
are being made. This new monomer is 
divinyl sulfone, and it looks like this: 


0 

A 
CH2=CH-S-CH = CH2 

Vv 


0 


Divinyl sulfone undergoes both vinyl 
and condensation reactions. It is very 
reactive because of the activating influ- 
ence of the oxygen atoms on the double 
bonds. 

Diviny]l sulfone reacts with compounds 
containing active hydrogens, such as 
amines, alcohols, and polyols. This 
CARBIDE monomer forms polymers with 
diols—from ethylene glycol to the higher 
polyglycols, with urea, and with malonic 
esters. These polymers range from vis- 
cous oils to hard resins and show promise 
as textile fibers, adhesives, and film 
formers. 

Divinyl sulfone will cross-link cellu- 
losic textiles such as cotton and rayon. 
It is strongly indicated that this gives 
shrink-resistance to the cloth. 

Cross-linked polymers, varying in the 
degree of fusibility and solubility, can be 
obtained by copolymerizing divinyl] sul- 
fone in amounts up to ten per cent of the 
polymer composition. 

Using a free radical catalyst, divinyl 
sulfone can be copolymerized with the 
common active monomers such as acryl- 
amide, acrylonitrile, acrylic esters, buta- 
diene, styrene, vinyl chloride, and vinyl 
esters. 

Fora technical bulletin use the coupon. 


Standard of comparison 
for solvents 


Butyl acetate serves as the standard for 
comparing solvents used in the lacquer 
industry. This versatile medium-boiling 
solvent for nitrocellulose is important 
in making lacquers, dopes, photographic 
films, plastics, and many types of coat- 
ings. Formulations containing butyl ace- 
tate acquire outstanding viscosity prop- 


erties, freedom from humidity blush, 
and resistance to orange peel. 


When you buy butyl acetate, save 
money by ordering it with other CARBIDE 
solvents to filla compartment tank car or 
truck. Call the Technical Representative 
in your nearest CARBIDE Office for details 
and prices. To help you choose the best 
solvent for your particular needs, write 
for a copy of CarBIDE’s “Solvent Selec- 
tor.”’ It contains useful facts about more 
than 70 different solvents, couplers, dilu- 
ents, and plasticizers. 


New surfactant for 
detergent compounding 


F 


CARBIDE’S research in surface active 
agents has brought forth several new 
nonionics with characteristics particu- 
larly suitable for detergent-making. One 
of these, TerGirot E-35, is a caustic- 
stable nonionic developed especially for 
use with dry alkaline compounds, such 
as flake caustic or sodium metasilicate. 
The cloud point of a 0.5 per cent solu- 
tion of E-35 in distilled water is 35° C. 
Its low foaming and good wetting action 
make this new TERGITOL surfactant 
highly effective in detergents intended 
for heavy-duty cleansing, such as bottle 
washing, metal cleaning, and commer- 
cial dishwashing. 

TERGITOL nonionics can be effectively 
combined to obtain the many special 
qualities desired in a detergent. A Tech- 
nical Representative in any CARBIDE 
office will be glad to give details on the 
new TERGITOL nonionics, as well as 
other CARBIDE chemicals for detergents. 
For a technical bulletin on TERGITOL 
E-35, use the coupon above right. 


Amine — all-around 
intermediate 


Looking for an intermediate for 
pharmaceutical synthesis or for making 
dithiocarbamate rubber accelerators, in- 
secticides, dyestuffs, textile finishing 
agents, corrosion inhibitors, or anti- 
skinning agents for air-dry enamels? 
Why not diethyl amine? It has a boil- 
ing point of 55.5°C. at atmospheric 
pressure, freezes at —49.8°C., and is 
completely soluble in water at 20°C. 
Check the coupon for a copy of 
Technical Information Bulletin F-7408, 
which contains more information about 
CARBIDE’s ethyl and isopropy] amines. 


Tear out this coupon. Check the boxes on 
which you'd like more information, and 
mail to Dept. H, Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Company, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
O Divinyl Sulfone 

0 TERGITOL E-35 


Name— 


0 Solvent Selector 
0 Bulletin F-7408 
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And remember, there is a CARBIDE sales 
office near you where you can obtain 
the services of a CarRBIDE Technical 
Representative. 


TeRGITOL and UNION CARBIDE are registered trade 
marks, 


CHEMICAL: 
‘COMPANY — 
UNIO 
CARBIDE 
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An Air Liquide low-temperature separatiom installation at Petroleum Chemicals Inc, Lake Charles, La., U.S.A 
Products of the installation include oxygen and nitrogen in tonnage quantities and ammonia synthesis gas. 


RECOVER HYDROGEN 


ECONOMICALLY 


with your own low-temperature separation unit 


The tremendous increase in the 
use of pure hydrogen by the am- 
monia industry — the largest 
market —and its increasing im- 
portance in space rocketry and 
missiles, have led to a need for even 
larger supplies. To tap the avail- 
able rich sources, Air Liquid’s low- 
temperature gas separation process 
offers many advantages in stripping 
hydrogen from refinery streams, 
coke-oven gas, and reformed na- 
tural gas, at low cost. This low- 
temperature process makes avail- 
able the recovery of such valuable 
hydrocarbons as methane, ethy- 
lene, benzene, and liquefied petrol- 
eum gas fractions. Furthermore, it 
is the only hydrogen recovery 
process that preserves the thermal 
and chemical values of these 
hydrocarbons. 


Our company’s first low-temper- 
ature hydrocarbon separation plant 
went into operation in 1920. Since 
then, we have designed and built 
plants throughout the world. Air 
Liquide units lend themselves to 
remote operation with minimum 
supervision. With American Air 
Liquide you recover hydrogen at 
lower cost. Today, Air Liquide 
cryotechniques make possible the 


safe production, storage and de- 
livery of hydrogen in tonnage 
quantities to any location. 


If your problem is hydrogen 
recovery, purification or lique- 
faction, we can design and build 
units in a wide range of capacities 
from 25 tons to as high as 350 tons 
per day. 


MARKETS 





Methacrylate Producers 





Company Capacity 
(million pounds/year) 





E. |. Du Pont 
Belle, W. Va. 


Rohm & Haas 
Bristol, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. 


Total 








Proposed plants 





American Cyanamid 
Fortier, La. 


Escambia 
Rohm & Haas 
Louisville, Ky. 


Total 











The following types of plants, de- 
signed and built by Air Liquide, are in 
operation throughout the world: 


* Air Separation — oxygen, nitrogen, 
etc. * Tonnage Oxygen and Nitrogen 
(Gas and Liquid) « Rare Gases Re- 
covery * COs Purification * Methane 
Purification * Natural Gas Liquefaction 
* Hydrogen Liquefaction « Coke-Oven 
Gas Separation *« Helium Recovery 
Refinery Gas Separation *« Pure CO 
Production *« Heavy Water for Atomic 
Reactors 











For complete information write or call 


AMERICAN 
AIR LIQUIDE 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-6544 
In Canada: L'AIR LIQUIDE, 1210 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal, Quebec. Telephone: 
Victor 2-5431. 


* ALL AIR LIQUIDE LOW-TEMPERATURE PLANTS ARE DESIGNED AND BUILT IN NORTH 
AMERICA FROM AMERICAN MATERIALS AND TO NORTH AMERICAN STANDARDS 
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Grand total 





competitive products such as copoly- 
mers of methacrylate and styrene, 
which hit the market in °58, are mov- 
ing into some but not all of the methyl 
methacrylate molding powder appli- 
cations. 

But there’s one large bright spot 
for methyl methacrylate as a molding 
material. A high-impact acrylic mold- 
ing material called Implex, introduced 
by Rohm & Hass, has made consider- 
able progress in the marketplace. This 
and materials like it will be primarily 
responsible for pushing the consump- 
tion curve of methyl methacrylate 
molding compounds upward. Within 
five years about 43 million lbs. of 
methyl methacrylate will be going 
into molding and extrusion applica- 
tions—an advance of 15 million Ibs. 
over *60. 

The other uses for methyl meth- 
acrylate do not hold any promising 
prospects for the future. This cate- 
gory includes applications such as vis- 
cosity improvers for lubricating oils, 
as binders for nonwoven fabrics and 
pigmented paper coatings, and in syn- 
thetic floor polish manufacture. 

But generally the future for meth- 
acrylates is bright, and use of these 
resins will continue to thrust upward 
during the next five years. Underscor- 
ing this outlook is new product inno- 
vation resulting from active research 
and development programs by current 
producers Rohm & Haas and Du 
Pont. And such research is bound to 
get a boost as new producers arrive 
on the scene—which should lead to 
even newer markets for methacrylates. 





Offering you 


with 
small company 
maneuverability PITT-CONSOL’S ability to adjust to 


assure prompt delivery is one of the many conveniences available to you that normally are 
associated only with smaller producers of chemicals. When you specify PITT-CONSOL you also 
get high purity products produced under the latest technical methods—precisely controlled... 
Abundant raw materials of petro-chemical and coal tar origin, backed by the research and 
resources of one of the largest companies in the coal industry, safeguard 
continuity of supply and service to you. 
For rapid reference to PITT-CONSOL products consult the Chemical Materials Catalog 
or write for brochure. Depend on us 


for complete technical assistance. PITT- CONSOL 
¢, 


ARS Compomy 


191 Doremus Avenue * Newark 5, N. J. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 


HIGH PURITY PHENOLS, CRESOLS, CRESYLIC ACIDS * RUBBER CHEMICALS « ARYL MERCAPTANS. 
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Shelf space is valuable. Your product must assures that your product will retain its “buy 
move or it’s moved out. Once out, it’s next to appeal” through storage, shipping, shelf life, and 
impossible to get it back on the shelf. That’s use. High immunity to oxidation which keeps 
why the extra quality of the Emersol Oleic your product pleasant smelling and delicately 
Acids is so extremely important to your profit colored through many cap removals. And you 
picture — especially since they cost no more. are assured of these “extras” with every ship- 
Here's what you buy at no extra cost with ment of Emersol Oleic because Emery’s strict 
Emersol Oleic Acids. You get unsurpassed quality control never wavers. 
whiteness which reflects in the eye appeal of Find out how you can add “sell” to your prod- 
your product...invites customers to “reach uct at no extra cost. Request Emeryfacts booklet 
for me.” Outstanding color stability which _ titled “Emersol Oleic Acids.” Write Dept. I-1B. 


FATTY ACID SALES DEPT., CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO... a little extra everything except price 


VOPCOLENE DIVISION, LOS ANGELES—EMERY INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO—EXPORT DEPARTMENT, CINCINNATI 
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SPECIALTIES 


Public Ownership: New Phase for Fillers 


Public ownership will soon be a 
factor in the 13-year-old, $750-mil- 
lion U.S. aerosol industry. Aerosol 
Techniques, Inc. (Bridgeport, Conn.), 
is now doing groundwork for issu- 
ance of publicly traded stock, and 
other companies in the industry may 
follow its lead. 

Aerosol Techniques, one of the 
handful of larger U.S. fillers (since 
they’re privately owned and secret 
about production, exact ratings are 
hard to fix), has proposed public 
sale of 125,000 shares of stock at 
$4/share. The company has filed with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, expects approval to issue stock 
in February. 

The issue is being underwritten by 
Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc. (New 
York). Proceeds would be used to 
bolster the young company’s work- 
ing capital and to retire its sizable 
debts. 

Trend-Setter? ATI will be the first 
company operating strictly as an aero- 
sol filler to go public. A contract 
filler, it sells no products under its 
own name but manufactures and 
packages cosmetic, household, indus- 
trial, pharmaceutical and veterinary 
aerosol products for other companies 
under their brandnames. It is strictly 
an aerosol packaging service. 

One firm that might dispute ATI’s 
claim to “first” is Old Empire, Inc. 
(Newark, N.J.). It went public in 
Jan. °60, offering 240,000 shares at 
$1.25/share. Although it does a large 
part of its business in aerosol packag- 
ing, it also fills other types of prod- 
ucts, 

Other major fillers surveyed by 
CHEMICAL WEEK expressed little in- 
clination to follow ATI’s lead im- 
mediately, but they did show con- 
siderable interest in ATI’s stock issue. 
Here’s the reaction of four of the 
big fillers: 

e Harry Peterson, president of 
Peterson Filling and Packaging Co. 
(Danville, Ill.), said he had no plans 
for his company to go public in the 
immediate future. He believes ATI’s 
move could be the start of further 
public ownership or of mergers in 
the aerosol field. 

e Continental Filling Corp. (Dan- 


ville, Ill.) has no stock plans along 
these lines at present but is watching 
ATI carefully. The company feels 
that if ATI has success, it could kick 
off a wave of such moves. 

e George Barr, president of G. 
Barr’s & Co. (Chicago), does not 
expect his company to go public— 
now or in the future. 

e Ed Helfer, president of Powr- 
Pak, Inc. (Bridgeport, Conn.), sim- 
ilarly denies any current interest in 
public ownership. Powr-Pak has been 
mentioned in trade talk as having 
plans of this sort. 

Background on ATI: ATI was 
started in °55 by H. R. Shepherd, 
who was vice-president in charge of 
research and sales at Connecticut 
Chemical Research Corp. The new 
company has packaged cosmetic 
products almost exclusively and, even 
as recently as last year, cosmetics 
and similar products accounted for 
about 75% of its total sales. Its other 
ventures have bzen into pharmaceuti- 
cals and household products. 

The company’s clients include John 
H. Breck, Inc., Bristol-Myers Prod- 
ucts Division; Du Pont; Max Factor 
& Co.; Gillette Safety Razor Co.; 
Lanvin-Parfums, Inc.; Lestoil Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Helena Rubinstein Inc.; 
and U.S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical 
Corp. These, plus a half-dozen other 
big marketers, make up 89% of ATI’s 
sales, which amounted to about $7 
million in the year ended Sept. 30, 
’60, a substantial gain from $1.5 mil- 
lion in ’56, 

Besides loading aerosols, ATI has 
research laboratories for developing 
new formulations. Leased plant fa- 
cilities include 33,000 sq.ft. of labs, 
offices and manufacturing space, and 
42,415 sq.ft. of warehousing. ATI 
has four filling lines. Round-the-clock 
production capacity is estimated at 
around 85 million aerosol units/- 
year. 

A Growth Industry: More than 
200 products are now available in 
pushbutton packages. Production of 
nonfood aerosols, growing at a rate 
of about 20% year since °55, last 
year was close to 700 million units. 
Retail market value: about $750 mil- 
lion. 


Although hair sprays, shave creams, 
insecticides and room deodorants con- 
tinue to be the largest-selling aero- 
sols, other products are gaining in 
popularity—e.g., coatings, colognes 
and perfumes, pharmaceuticals, home 
permanents, spray starch, and wind- 
shield de-icers. 

The 6-0z. aerosol container is still 
the best-selling size, but the 16-oz. 
size has moved up to 25% or so of 
total units produced. 

Fillers’ Problems: Contract fillers 
—many started out as one-man oper- 
ations in garages—have played a 
significant role in the aerosol field. 

There’s extreme competitiveness 
among fillers, and a perpetual fight 
for survival. Their principal suppliers, 
the propellant and filling machinery 
makers, often sell equipment to the 
fillers’ customers so they can do their 
own filling. 

Price cutting, the loss of customers, 
and rising material costs are current 
industry headaches. Mergers and 
other forms of consolidation seem to 
be inevitable. But this requires money, 
and many financial institutions are 
not enthusiastic about the future of 
the aerosol filling field. As a result, 
the public stock issues may be in- 
creasingly relied upon to supply the 
funds the contract fillers need. 


ATI's H. R. Shepherd: Contract filler 
ventures into stock market. 
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SPECIALTIES 


, 


Woodhill‘s Phil Freeman inspects plastic-bubble packaging sheet. 


Success in a New Package 


Woodhill Chemical Co. (Cleve- 
land), family-owned manufacturer of 
fix-it-yourself household specialty 
items, may not win accolades for so- 
phisticated, subtle promotion. But a 
homey approach to dealers and some 
side-show-barker techniques to win 
customers have helped it increase busi- 
ness 14-fold in seven years, net $2 
million in sales in °60. 

Using novel packaging as well as 
brashness to boost sales, the company 
has aggressively promoted rack mer- 
chandising, bubble packaging, and $1 
carded tube items. Bubble packaging 
(Woodhill set up a subsidiary, Show- 
Pak, Inc., in a plant next door to do 
the work) is 300% more expensive 
than the standard reverse tuck (like a 
toothpaste carton) box. But it has re- 
sulted in increased sales of 400-500%. 
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Right now about 75-80% of the 
company’s sales come from the 20 
products the company offers in tube 
form in the bubble-carded package. 
These include “Plastic Aluminum,” 
“Window Sealer,” “Plastic Porcelain” 
and “Liquid Steel.” The rest of its 
income is from sales of a variety of 
other products: chrome cleaner, meta! 
base solder, synthetic enamel reducer, 
epoxy cement, glass-fiber repair kit, 
paint brush cleaner, fabric mender, 
girdle mender, and a_ nut-and-bolt 
sealant. The household line goes un- 
der the Duro Plastic name; the auto- 
motive line is sold under the Wood- 
hill-Plastic trademark. 

Aggressive Selling: Promotional ef- 
forts, which absorb 10% of Wood- 
hill’s sales dollar, are extremely ag- 
gressive for a small company. The 


company advertises heavily in maga- 
zines such as Popular Mechanics and 
in Life and is represented at every 
hardware and appliance trade show. 
It also leans heavily on tie-in prestige 
symbols stich as the Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine and Alcoa Aluminum 
seals. 

Modesty has no place in the com- 
pany advertising. Phrases such as “the 
world’s finest,” “amazing,” “repairs 
anything” and “for the first time” are 
used liberally. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
apparently waxing somewhat less en- 
thusiastic over product prowess than 
the company, recently got a consent 
decree from the company regarding 
some of its product claims. 

Family’s Fortunes: Woodhill is as 
outspoken about its operations as it is 
about its products. Company founder 
Norman J. Freeman is president. His 
sons, Jim and Phil, are assistant sales 
manager and production manager, re- 
spectively, and son-in-law Vic Gelb is 
sales manager. Instead of apologizing 
for this obvious nepotism, the com- 
pany promotes it. In a monthly news- 
letter to sales representatives and in 
monthly bulletins to dealers, Gelb re- 
fers to “daddy-in-law and momma-in- 
law Freeman” as “Pa and Ma Kettle 
of the Fix-It Trade,” always signs the 
letter as “sales manager and son-in- 
law.” 

What effect this folksy approach has 
had on sales is hard to determine, but 
during the years the company has 
pushed the family theme it has had its 
biggest success. Son-in-law Gelb, an 
ex-advertising agency man, joined the 
company around six years ago, began 
exploiting the family picture. Sales 
were around $174,000 in ’53, are ex- 
pected to reach about $2.5 million this 
year. 

During this period the company has 
expanded plant space 250% and 12,- 
000 sq. ft. addition is in the works for 
this year. 

Although the Ma and Pa Kettle 
and son-in-law approach might give a 
Madison Avenue account executive a 
case of vertigo, Woodhill’s use of it 
has enabled the company to get into 
40,000 retail outlets, into international 
distribution (Near East, Europe, South 
America) and to pile up husky profits. 
Company officials say they see no rea- 
son to change present selling methods. 
Relatively speaking, they’re probably 
right. 





oSPEBSER SERVICE 
1$.¥ HNdE ic 
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“Well, don't you have an eraser or something?” 


NEED FORMALDEHYDE FAST? 


Fast, overnight delivery of Spencer Formaldehyde is avail- 
able in Great Lakes States from Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany’s Calumet City, Illinois, Works. Made from Spencer’s 
own high quality methanol, Spencer Formaldehyde is formu- 
lated in the following grades: 37-1, 37-7, 44-1, 44-6, 45-1, 
50-1. For immediate shipment by tank car or truck, write or 


wire your nearest Spencer sales office. 


Spencer also serves industry with other industrial chemicals, 


as well as agricultural chemicals and plastics. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) ® Aqua Am- 
monia @ 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Methanol @ Formaldehyde @ FREZALL (Spencer Dry 
Ice) @ Liquid CO: @ Cylinder Ammonia @ Nitric Acid @ Nuclear Fuels @ “Poly-Eth’’ Polyethylene @ 
“Poly-Pro’’ Polypropylene @ Spencer Nylon @ ‘Mr. N’’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer ® Spencer Urea 
Fertilizer @ SPENSOL GREEEN, URA-GREEEN and ANA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) ¢@ 
SPEN-AMM Anhydrous Ammonia ® Argon @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois; 1375 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia; 8401 West Dodge Road, Omaha, Nebraska, 2138 
Union Avenue Bidg., Memphis, Tennessee. 
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SPECIALTIES 


NEOCRYL W 63 
finer particle 


Adhesives Line: National Starch 
— size emulsions mean and Chemical Corp. (New York) is 


finer shoe polishes! selling a line of adhesives for vinyl- 

P to-metal laminations. VY-Metal Ad- 
hesives will bond vinyl films (simulat- 
ing leather, textiles, etc.) to steel, 
aluminum and magnesium. Applica- 
tions include cardtable tops, luggage, 
typewriter cases and television cabi- 
nets. 


PRODUCTS 


* 

Cadmium Converter: Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co. (Church St., 
Matawan, N.J.) has introduced Chem- 
Rite C-55, an inexpensive single-dip 
chromate conversion coating process 
for cadmium. The process enhances 
the brightness of the cadmium de- 
posit, produces a clear chromate sur- 
face, and is easy to operate. No 
leaching is necessary. Chief use will 
be as a protective coating for hard- 
ware and other cadmium-plated prod- 
ucts that require long shelf-life with- 
out discoloration. 

= 

Organosol Coatings: Bradley & 
Vrooman Co. (2629 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago) is marketing a series of 
organosol coatings tradenamed Steril- 
kote 360, which give metal adhesion 
with one application and no primer. 
The vinyl resin-based products are 
more abrasion resistant than conven- 
tional coatings and are supplied in a 
variety of colors. Uses: metal cabi- 
nets, office equipment. 

& 

Oil Well Foamer: Armour Indus- 
trial Chemical Co. (Chicago) has de- 
veloped a new foaming agent — a 
liquid cationic surfactant called 
a . Armomist—for use in air drilling of 
sque Sef1€5 OF nd wnsatUrar’’ cositiess : oil wells troubled with water encroach- 
wis a ment. The product will produce large 

quantities of a stable, light-density 
foam, is not affected by high con- 
centrations of dissolved solids, and 
has corrosion inhibiting properties. It 
also works as a shale conditioning 
agent. 





, Un 
PROPERTIES: 
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ERA le . 2 e 
govusity gon - A = Wax Entry: Warwick Wax Di- 
SPECIFIC Gravely A - . 96 Ws ; ; vision of Western Petrochemical 
qenchlotide Mine Corp. (New York) is offering Alba- 
peny! Acetate: Cail Methyl Echy plex, a new wax originally designed 
: ancls Deaniut Oils for the emulsion polish industry but 
Pea ot te... “ aN which also has application in the 
manufacture of all types of aqueous 
emulsions in combination with poly- 
mer latexes of the acrylic, vinyl and 
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<RORON and 
LITHIUM 


| INDSAY™ 


RARE EARTH 
Gi EMICALS 





quality raw materials bearing these dependable trademarks are 
vital to the manufacture of glass, porcelain enamel and whitewares 


*Lindsay is a trademark of AP & CC for its rare earth chemicals 


BORON CHEMICALS LITHIUM CHEMICALS RARE EARTH CHEMICALS 


Borax Lithium Carbonate Cerium Hydrate Cerium Oxide 
V-Bor® Bikalith® Lithium Cerium Oxalate Praseodymium 
Tronabor® Ores Thorium Oxide ¢ Salts 

Pyrobor® Lithium roxi Lanthanum amarium Oxide 
Boric Acid Lithium A econ wa Oxalate Gadolinium Oxide 
Sodium Pentaborate Lithium Brines Lanthanum Europium Oxide 
Boro-Spray® Lithium Metal Oxide Yttrium Salts 
Elemental Boron Didymium Salts Gadolinium 

Boric Acid Anhydrous Neodymium Salts Salts 


Le American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


3000 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Sales Offices — LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND (ORE.) 
ATLANTA + CHICAGO - SHREVEPORT - COLUMBUS (0.) 
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; = SPECIALTIES 


TO THE 
FQCELS vroces:* : 
PROCESS ; : Styrene types. The product gives a 


INDUSTRIES , high-gloss, nonabrasive, nonslip finish 
7 es that’s resistant to grease, water, 
Published: each Saturday—closes 11 : mould and corrosion. ; 
days in advanee. ; g ‘ss - 

R ad 00 per line ($1.50 per line ; Algae Fighter: Armour Pharma- 
a4 arti —— ata), a ed 9 : ceutical Co. (Chicago) has a new 

. Allow average words "4 ‘ sanitizing agent, Armazide, which 

Count one half tine for box number. kills algae, bacteria and fungi in 
SS swimming pools and cuts chlorine 
requirements in half. The material is 
a combination of fatty acid deriva- 
tives, has no odor and is noncorrosive 
to pools and equipment. Sold in quart 
and gallon plastic bottles, the sanitizer 
is used at a rate of 4 oz./10,000 
gal. of water for light algae growth; 
8 oz. for heavy algae conditions. 


























e 

Antislip Finish: Custom Abrasive 
Products Co. (373 West State St., 
Trenton, N.J.) is making Ruffin, an 
antislip surface finish based on Thiokol 
polysulfide modified epoxy on which 
fine or coarse abrasive grains are 
sprinkled. Recommended for floors, 
decks, ramps, stair treads, etc., it ad- 
heres strongly to wood, metal, cement 
and floor tile. 





; | 








€ 
Industrial Fungicide: Heyden New- 
port Chemical Corp. (Elizabeth, N.J.) 
has developed a new nontoxic and 
nonirritating fungicide-bactericide for 
; : . eu interior oil-based maintenance paints. 
es Tsien, between soca ) br. 6 160 <x. & Fungitrol 11, both heat- and light- 
r stable, has low residual odor and does 
not stain. Paints made with it can be 
costs. Send two detailed resu- 4 ; used in food and meat-packing plants, 
L ‘Ne w York wee ———— dairies and breweries. 
a 
Paint Thickener: Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. (New York) is offering 
Cellosize QP-15,000, a new grade of 
Cellosize hydroxyethy] cellulose thick- 
ener for paints. The new product is 
said to allow paint formulators to ze- 
duce time required to thicken paints, 
both exterior and interior. It is sug- 
gested also as a thickener in the textile, 
adhesive and cosmetics industries. 
Price: 84¢/Ib. in truckloads. 
e 
Emulsifiable Waxes: Dura Com- 
modities Corp. (20 Vesey St., New 
York) has made available domestically 
produced Efton oxygenated hydrocar- 
bon waxes. These snow-white, ash- 
free, emulsifiable hard waxes are 


Sorpten W ; , Priced competitively with oxidized pe- 
Pigments, “ Lg ae — wax. Efton comes in three 
aa ete ¥ SN. Y. grades, is suggested for polymer floor 


waxes and in textile softeners. 
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Chemical Week 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., NITROGEN DIV. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., SOLVAY PROCESS DIV. Agency—Kastor, 
Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, Inc. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO. Agency—Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. ........ 
AMERICAN AIR LIQUIDE, INC. Agency—Stanfield, Johnson & Hill Ltd. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 
AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—The McCarty Co. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS, DIV. OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. 
Agency—The House of Twiss 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD Agency—Tucker Wayne & Co. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. Agency—Gardner Advertising Co. ........... 


BROWN & ROOT, INC. Agency—D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


CENTURY ELECTRONICS & INSTRUMENTS, INC. Agency—Advertising 
Engineers, Inc. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. Agency—Van Brunt & Co. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. Agency—Ladd, Southward & Bentley, Inc. 


COLUMBIA SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. . 
COWLES CHEMICAL CO. Agency—The Bayless-Kerr Co. 


DEHYDAG DEUTSCH HYDRIERWERKE GMBH Agency—Wirtschafts-Werbung 
Dietrich Otto Tee re .tiee 


DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC. Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 
DRACCO DIV. FULLER CO. Agency—The Jayme Organization, Inc. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. Agency—Fred Wittner Co. .. 
EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. Agency—Farson, Huff & Northlich, Ine .. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. Agency— 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. J 


ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Painter, Waring & Hand Adv. .. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Agency—Reach, McClinton & Co., Inc. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. Agency—Edward H. 
Weiss & Co. 


GERING PLASTICS DIV., 
Riedi and Freede, Inc. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. Agency— 


<A IONE LEI DELLE LEO SE IME 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 9 Michael Miller 
1375 Peachtree St., N.E. TRinty 5-0523 


Becker, Jr., 
Basis 520 N. siuchioans ie MOhawk 
+5800 


Cleveland 13 ... H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. Stephens 
——— Bidg., 55 Public Square, SUperior 


Jones, John Grant 
901 SOTE Bidg., 1712 wai St., Riverside Los Ai 


ngeles 17 
7-9721 1125 West Sixth St., HUatley 2-5450 


London W1 
McGraw-Hill 


2nd cover 


80 


84 


29 


15 


91 


Detroit 26 
856 Penobscot Bidg., WOodward 2-1793 


House, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
HOOKER CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 
JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Robinson-Gerard-McGary, Inc. .... 


KENTUCKY DEPT. OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Agency—Doe Anderson 
Advertising Agency . 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO. Agency—wWillard G. Myers Adv., Agency 
KOPPERS CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—vVic Maitland & Assoc., 
LUMMUS CO. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILLIPP CORP. Agency—wWilk Advertising, 
ROBE: 5 aaah. s © ae WR awh 9k oe ROES ARE Cee ai ea dee 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Gardner Adv. Co. 

PATTERSON KELLEY CO., INC. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. ....... 
PFIZER & CO., CHAS. Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. .... 
PITT-CONSOL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—RAF Advertising, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc. Walker Div. R 


POLYVINYL CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—Creamer, Trowbridge & Case, Inc. 
PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. 
REYNOLDS METALS CO. Agency—Clinton E. Frank, Inc. .......... 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO. Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO. Agency—Miche! Cather, Inc. 

SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Michener Co. 


SILICONES DIV. UNION CARBIDE CORP. Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. .. 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. Agency—Geyer, Morey, Madden & 
Ballard, Inc, 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Bruce B. Brewer & Co. ..........- 
SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. Agency—Charles Bowes Adv., 
TRUBEK LABORATORIES, THE Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


UNION CARBIDE PLASTICS CO. DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


VANDERBILT CO., R. T. Agency—Pearsall & Schael 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. Agency—Ross Roy, B. S. F. & D., Inc. 


H. J. Sweger, Jr., Paul F. F. 
Todaro, 500 Sth Ave., OXford 5-5959 


oa peat hy AN sas. 
Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 86-4330 


Houston 25 
W-724 Prudential Bidg., JAckson 6-1281 


. Schrimer, N. eon f 
England 


St. Louls 8 Claussen 
Dover St., 3615 Ollve St., Continental Bidg., Jefierson 5-4867 


William C. Woolston 
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> 5 A Ix 
1960 
1960 
- 
JANUARY 28, 1961 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 125.0 124.8 116.8 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 107.9 108.4 111.4 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 49.61 48.90 56.84 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,482 1,361 2,715 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,684 14,245 14,236 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbis.) 7,151 7,164 7,146 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All commodities (other than farm & foods) 127.9 127.9 128.5 
Chemicals and allied products 110.4 110.3 110.0 
Industrial chemicals 123.6 123.5 123.9 
Paint and paint materials 119.5 119.6 118.5 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 94.3 94.3 93.8 
Fats and oils (inedible) 48.5 48.9 52.2 
Fertilizer and materials 111.9 111.9 106.6 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





million MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF PLASTICS 





JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


million CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 


dollors 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN jul AUG 


SEPT OCT 


NOV 





DEC 


Montgolfier was limited 
in the course he could set... 


The inventor of the first fire balloon couldn’t control his 
direction. But with Sinclair petrochemicals, you can set 
a sure course toward the development of new and profit- 
able products. 


For example, Durene, C), Olefins, Iso-octenyl Alcohol and 
Iso-octenyl Chloride are just a few of the latest products 
from Sinclair petrochemical research that make possible 


new plastics, detergents, plasticizers and herbicides, plus 


a great number of additional products and applications. 
You benefit in other ways, too— because the quality of 
Sinclair petrochemicals has always been above customers’ 
specifications. What’s more, Sinclair production sched- 
ules are set up to assure you of product supplies when 
and as you need them. 

Why not take advantage of this record of performance. 


It costs no more for the best! Just call or write... 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


PARAXYLENE (98%) e PROPYLENE (99+ ) e DURENE (1,2,4,5-TETRAMETHYLBENZENE) e ANHYDROUS AMMONIA ¢ AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS e AQUA 
AMMONIA e NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS ¢ ALIPHATIC SOLVENTS ¢ ODORLESS SOLVENTS ¢ AROMATIC SOLVENTS ¢ HEAVY AROMATIC SOLVENT 


TOLUENE (NITRATION GRADE) ¢ XYLENE (FIVE DEGREE) e SULFUR e SULFONATES (OIL 


SOLUBLE) e CORROSION INHIBITORS « LUBE OjL ADDITIVES 





ANOTHER 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
ACHIEVEMENT 
FROM 

SD 





Scientific Design Boosts Phthalic 
Anhydride Yield from Ortho-Xylene 


Now Scientific Design Company offers a new improved convertible catalyst 
which produces phthalic anhydride from ortho-xylene at yields comparable to those 
obtainable from naphthalene. Here’s what this means to the chemical producer: 


1 An immediate raw material cost saving due to ortho-xylene’s 
present lower price and predicted even lower future price; 
2 Lower capital cost of plant; 
3 Completely flexible plant operation, permitting production of 
phthalic anhydride in high yields from naphthalene, ortho-xylene, 
or any combination of the two; 
4 No reduction in plant productivity, regardless of feedstock 
employed. 
This higher yield results in greatly reduced contaminating 
by-products and thus provides an extra bonus of unexcelled 
purity of phthalic anhydride product. 
SD’s unique process for phthalic anhydride from ortho-xylene 
will be used in the plant now under construction for 
Compagnie Francaise des Matieres Colorantes in France. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


International Leaders in the Development, 
Design and Construction of Chemical Plants 

















